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POPULAR ‘TALES. 


FROM THE FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, AND ENGLISH 








Truth severe, by fiction drest.—G kay. 





THE BLACK GONDOLA. 

Tue mock trial of the Crooked Shoe- 
maker by the Doge of Venice (of which 
we gave an account in No. 17 of the Mr- 
nexva) only exhibited the ready talent for 
stratagem and deliberate spirit of revenge 
often found in the lowest order of Ltalians. 
The sequel displayed those national cha- 
racteristics in a higher and more fatal 
degree. 

Count Annipat Fresco, by whom that 
mock trial had been instigated, was se- 
cretly suspicious of the high-chamber- 
lain’s share in the catastrophe, aud severe- 
ly piqued at the ridicule it had called upon 
him. He baffled the jest in the most 
graceful way he could, by being foremost 
in laughter at his personal resemblance to 
the grotesque cobbler, and by represent- 
ing him at masked balls as his favourite 
character. On one of these occasions, as 
he returned from a midnight entertain- 
meat in.the attire of Caispin’s disciple, a 
man started from an obscure corner of St. 
Mark’s square, and whispered, ‘* You 
have been dangerously late—we have wait- 
e | for you more than an hour.” 

Though the speaker wore a lazaroon’s 
loose and squalid apparel, the Count knew 
the voice an features of his enemy;the 
Doge’s chamberlain. Believing this tite 
beginning of some intrigue, he was not un- 
willing to seize what might retort the jest; 
and imitating the cobbler’s voice with his 
usual perfection of mimicry, he replied, 
‘‘Give me my business, and let me finish 
it before daylight.”"—* Take this ring, 
Rarrarcie,” returned the chamberlain, 
** and make haste to the Villa Salviati—if) 
the min you meet under the gateway says 
‘ Yes,’ give him the ring, and he will trust 
you with a letter—if ‘Vo,’ return here 
to me, and I shall have other employment 
for you.” 

It was safest to make no answer. An- 
nibal took the ring, now well convinced 
that his adversary held intimate corres- 
pondence with the knavish shoemaker ; 
and satisfied by the right of retaliation 
which this certainty seemed to give him, 
he went courageously to the gateway of 
the villa, and said to the man who stood 
under its shadow— Yes or No ?—‘ No!’ 
was his answer, without lifting his head ; 
and Fiesco, disappointed by not seeing the 
face of the intriguer’s other agent, re- 
turned to St. Mark’s Place, determining 
to pursue the adventure, and trusting to 
his talents as a mimic to prevent his own 
detection. 

Martini, the Doge’s chamberlain, stood 
where he had been left, and showed a 
jovful gesture when he saw his messen- 
ger return. Not a word was exchanged, 
except the monosyllable no, and Martini 
beckoned the supposed cobbfer to follow 
him. They went through various ob- 
scure by-ways to the back door of a house 
from whence Martini brought a Jarge 
package, which he gave to his companion; 
and taking another himself, made him a 
second sign to follow. Count Fiesco be- 
gan to dislike his enterprise, and to fear it 
was not connected with ordinary gallan- 
try, or that it was another stratagem to 
render him ridiculous. But when his 
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palace occupied by the French ambussa- 
der, his ideas changed. He knew how 
jealously the Venetian republic viewed 
any intercourse between iis subjects and 
the agents of a foreign power, and he 
therefore knew that an officer of state in 
Venice would not hazard a private visit to 
an ambassador without some motive more 
powerful than ajest. His adversary was 
a young and gallant man ; andthe proba- 
bility so strongly favoured his first suspi- 
cion of an intrigue, that Tiesco once! 
moré determined to understand the mat-/ 
ter, and convert it, if he could, into a! 
means of reirieving his own lost credit.! 
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and strove to overhear their farther con- 
versation. But he only heard the envoy 
repeat the words he had before addressed 
to Martini, and they reuewed the worst 
passions in the Count’s inmost heart.— 
“An oflicer of state !—-prime counsellor 
of the Doge !’"—these titles might have 
belonged to him if the ingenious mischief 
of his rival had not supplanted him. He 
had never been any thing more than the 
favourite jester of the court, and he Joath- 
ed the Doge even for loving what he knew 
to be oniy his lowest talent, and for not 
discovering the many nobler ones which 
he felt in his possession. ‘Thus stung by 





The door was opened, not, as he expect-} 
ed, by a nvafiled duenna, but by the am- 
bassador himself, wrapped in a plain coat, 
with a lantern in his hand. He looked at! 
his visiters as if he expected a third ; and 
shutling them within his garden door, ask- 
ed if all was concluded. ‘ Your excel-| 
lency’s word is sufficient,” said the cham-| 
berlain ; ‘* and here is a farther pledge of 
my employer's good faith,”’ He took trom) 
Fiesco’s shoulders the package they bore, 
and lait his own on it. ** But where is the 
other deposit!” inquired the Frenchinan 
—‘ Can we not finish the affair to-night ? 








position of your Doge, I can defer my!| 
audience ef leave no longer.’’°—Not to-! 
night, Monseigneur, unless but in a 
matier of such high importance, we shall 
be able to amuse the Senate with excuses 
for delaying your last audience til this se- 
eret treaty is settled.”"—** And,” answer- 
ed the ambassador, ‘‘ it will be, | hope, a 
preamble and preparation for public trea- 
ties still more expressive of your master’s 
trust. I give him, on my own behalf, a 
guarantee of the friendship which my 
sovereign wishes to exist between our 
nations.’’—** Lam only authorized,” said 
Martini, in an agitated voice, ‘* to seal this 
compact—you are a French nobleman, 
and will not forget its secrecy or its sa- 
credness.”’—** Neither,” rejoined the en- 
voy ; ‘nor shall | forget that 1 received 
it from anoble Venetian, an officer of 
state, and a prime counsellor of the 
Doge.” 

Martini opened the red box he had 
brought without replying. It contained 
jewels and some papers which the envoy 
eyed with a glance of triumph ; and clos-| 
ing the lid, put his seal upon it. Fiesco| 
saw the secret glance, and the feelings of | 
a politician rose within him, mingled with} 
those of his private enmity. Martini was} 
concluding a negotiation with the crafty 
minister of a vival nation, and had proba- 
bly compromised the welfare of Venice; 
for some purpose connected with bis own} 











pected opening to the revenge which Fi-;| 


ithirsted for it at a banquet: 
sation he heard imphied some acquies-| 
cence on the Doge’s part, and he felt a 
sullen pleasure im finding that the patron 
who had sacrificed him for a jest was not 
incapable of sacrificing his country.— 
While he hesitated between that vindictive 
pleasure, and the more gencrous impulse 
which tempted him to throw off his dis- 
gnise and arrest Martini, the envoy cast 
on him a significant glance, and the cham- 
berkain directed him to depart, and wait 
his return in the square of St. Mark. 
This was the crisis of Fiesco’s fate. He 
stopped an instant on the threshold after 











conductor stopped at the garden door of a 


the garden gate had been closed upon hiin, 


—Noitwithstanding the convenient indis- |! 


ambition. Here, indeed, was an unex-| 





private pique and political jealousy, aud 
\justified as he believed by both, hé re- 
iturned to St. Mark’s square ; not to await, 
|Martini’s return, but to lodge an accusa- 
tion against him of traitorous intercourse 
with the minister of France. Then 
throwing his cobbler’s coat and other ap-| 
parel into the canal, he made haste, mut- 
fled in an ordinary cloak, to his own man- 
sion. On the door, in large letters writ- 
ten with red chalk, he saw this alarming 
sentence—** Let those who visit foreigners 
bewere.”’ 

Had he been watched and detected by 
some spies of the state inquisition, or was) 
ithe whole a farce concerted by his ene-| 
imy to annoy him? Whatever might be| 
the truth, he had acted indiscreetly. He! 
might be proved to have visited the en- 
voy himself, and the Doge, whether he 
was Martini’s dupe or his accomplice, was 
sufficiently powerful to sacrifice him. But 
Fiesco’s spirit was too proud and his ap- 
petite for vengeance too keen to be check 
ed by vague apprehension. Both were 
roused, rather than repelled, by the mys- 
terious danger which threatened him ; 
and boldly effacing the inscription, he en-| 
tered his palace, prepared to await the) 
result, 

In less than an hour Martini returned} 
from the French minister’s rendezvous,! 
and found the crooked cobbler waiting for| 
him in the square of St. Mark. They; 
went together with long strides to the 
chamberlain’s palace, and had no sooner 
entered his private cabinet by a back door, 
than the cobbler spoke: * You are be- 
trayed. Fiesco has made a worse use of 
his likeness to me now, than when he 
cheated me of my wife. He has dropped 
a letter into the hon’s mouth, and the oft- 
cials will be herein an hour. 1 saw ium, 
and by the blessing of St. Mark, they will 
see something on his door too, unless he} 














Mariini stood stupified without listening| 
to Raffaelle Gobbo’s long explanation of| 
ithe accident which prevented his own at- 
tendance at the appointed time. * There 
jis no leisure for groans, monsignor,”’ he 








| 
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| 


though he hated the inventor :—‘ let us! 
take the chance we haye. Give me the 
jdeposit you talked off, and I will carvy it 
ithrough fire and water to the Freych- 
man’s—If there be any thing else im the 
house not safe for the knaves of office to 
find, a torch will do the business better 
than a stiletto.” 

Martim clenched his hands in agony. 
He put his ear to another door in the ca- 
binet, listened eagerly, and grew pale as| 


ashes—** Not yet!’ he muttered—-** noi! 





gone yet !—then there is no hope—but 1) 
ican-—”’ and he cast aglance of desperate 





| meau:ing at his own sword, which lay on 


rubs out my red chalk.” 


lthe table. Gobbo’s prompt eve caught 
|the intelligence ef his; and potting both 
his hands tirmly on Martini’s, he exclaim- 
ed, ** No, you are right ; it is not yet time 
for you to use it. | have a shorter and « 
quicker blade, and it shall never Jinch 
itrom the service of a man who hates my 
enemy.’ Martini answered by a ghastly 
jook of hesitation and dismay—* ‘There 
is no use now for torch or stiletto,’ he 
isaid, instinctively recoiling from the de- 
lformed dwarf’s grasy—* a gordol: !—a 
foncela would save us all.”"—Gobhbo grin. 
jned with the glee of a goblin, and sprang 
lout of the wincow at the same instant that 
the Coor was burst open by the offleers of 
lithe state inquisitors. They arrested Mar- 
jtint by virtue of their secret warrant ; and . 
jseizing his sword, demanded adnuc-oce 
linto the interior cabinet. His counte- 
jnance had recovered its firmness from the 
jmoment of their entrance. Turning re 

solutely towards the balcony, he pomted 
to it, and said, with an unfulteringo voice, 
i Gentlemen, if I had meditated escape, 
the way was open, and the leap easy ; but 
jthere can be no need of flight where there 
is no consciousness of crime. I have com- 
imitted none, and know of no right you 
thave to violate my private chambers.— 
| Tiere is the door—here is my poniard, 
land the first man who enters shall know 
fits temper.’ He sprang suddenly from 
itheir hold as he spoke, and placed his back 
lagainst the door with a gesture which 
‘proved his determination ; but one of the 
jofficials, inore daring and crafly than his 
jCompanions, instantly threw himself out 
jof the window, and calling for a ladder, 
|prepared to climb into the balcony of the 
jnext room. ‘The crisis was desperate. 
Martini, belies ing that his own flight would 
iforce these men’s attention from their 
jother purpose, made an audacious leap 
lafier bins, and ran towards the cenal. AH 
Ithe officials followed, forgetting the mys- 
lterious cabinet in their zeal to pre vent his 
Jescape ; and his plunges into the labyy- 
lrinths of his wooded garden again drew 
ithem from the banks of the canal. His 
jown escape, he knew was utterly iMmpossi- 
ble, but he prelonged the struggle in the 
darkness of his groves tll the dashing of 
an oar informed Lim that his point was 
guined, Slowly, and with dificulty. he 
jsuffered himself to be overcome, and was 
jcarried, covered with wounds, to the state 
| prison of the republic. His violent re- 
|sistance had given force to the charge ex- 
hibited against him ; and though neithe; 
papers nor any suspicious articles could 
ihe found in his cabinet when rigorously 
lsearched, the correspondence he had he ld 
with a foreign minister, contrary to the 
etter of the Venetian law. was too clearly 
imanifest. The physicians of the Frenets 











esco’s soul had claimed as a right till it\\added, with a grin which showed how) envoy had been often seen in his compa- 
The conver-||well mischief agreed with his nature, ||ny, and the most severe and artful exaimi- 


ination could extort no contession from 
ihim. Neither affirmative nor dewial es- 
caped his lips, and the cruel question 
warranted by nationel custom was auppled 
jwithout success. An appeal was made to 
ithe ambassador. requesting him to perm: 
the physician of his honsehold to appear 
before the secret council ; but his reply 
wns a posittve re fasal, grounded on his 
privileges, and followed by his departure 
with all his suite trom the Venetian terri- 
tery. The promptness of this removsl, 
jand the ceremonious cantion of fis an- 
ewer, indicated, or seemed to indicate, the 
political importance of the fact. 





No one 
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lesrrougene nations. He issu 
























mandates 








knew, though a. few of bis friends sus-||watch Martini, understood the rport of ed 


pected, the cause of Martim’s disappear- l,is conversation, he would have pitied the 


of the fortress. 
of his subjects, and raised |i bationer in the school of affiiction, this man 
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T hough long a pro- 


wnce from court, and none, except Count)janguish of a brother obliged to surrender the arm of power solely for the purpose}had not profitted by its acmonitions. With 


Fiesco, rejoiced to observe it. Even his! his sister to a stranger; his sister, madejjof administering justice. Amidst the lux-//t 


he fortitude of virtue, he had lost the 


gloomy rejoicing was not unmingled with) insane by the criminal reserve of an err-|juries of a palace he forgot not the duties|isense of gratitude and the feelings of hu- 


fears for his own safety, excited by the jing futher, and the too vivid sense of her of religion, ner scorned to bend the knee 
writing on the wall, and he remained at)iown virtue. Had the messenger of the/)to the Protector of the Faithful. The af- 





manity. His tyranny over the victims com- 
jmitted to his trust was such as added dou- 


his villa in cautious inactivity. A sum-\council entered his cabinet, which he de-|/fections of his people were the bulwarks||ble weight to misfortune, while it involved 


mons to attend the Doge brought the co- ! 
wardice of conscious guilt to his heart -Whave seen that miserable father weeping||and flourished like the cedar of the moun- 
and not daring to disobey, lest his hesita- lover his only daughter, striving to recall ||tains, beneath whose shade the weary tra- 
tion should convict him in a share of Mar-|her recollection, and entreating her to ac-j/yeller seeks the solace of repose. 

tini’s downfall, he entered his patron’s|/company him to the asylum he had_pre- 
presence >. 









The quiet sadness in the as-/|pared tor her. They would have seen tyrant, who saw no comeliness in vieton, 
pect of the good old Doge relieved him) lim forced at last to hide her in the gondola} no deformity in vice ; but sought the Su- 
trom fear, and even revived the sullen|/brought by a poor, faithful wretch, aul to|| preme Good in the gratification of his sen- 
pleasure of vengeance ; but that dark and | leave her while she clung to him in thejsual appetite. The fame of a beautiful 
prief feeling sunk into remorse when the|/helplessness of idiotism. Could he | female slave in the possession of one of 
Doge squeezed his hand, and wept. * I \lish her misfortune to acruel and misjudg-/the petty princes near the cataracts of the 
sent for you, Piesco, because | know your|/ing world ! Can he blame the noble cou-| Nile, reached his ear; and he offered), 
ailection for me is strong enough to van-j|rage of ason and brother willing to sacri-| riches and honours to the man who, by 
quish your dishke to a man | cannot for |) ti e both his lite and honour to preserve}iforce or artifice, would bring her to his 
suke. Here is a testimonial in his favour,||his family’s? Shall he see it rec ompens- |] seraglio. Casganaskar, a person of des- 
written and signed with my own hand, led by ashameful death, or by tortures and} perate fortune and dark intrigue, who had 
which | require you to read jor him in the||imprisonment, without convincing the! tormerly been banished for crimes of the 
presence of the council. From no one coun il how deeply the remorse of a ta- most atrocious nature, threw himself at the 
Lut yourself have | a right to expect such| ther is felt, though too late, -by the Doge} foot of the throne, and offered his services 
an eflort of courage, and from no other|of Venice ?” in this hazardous enterprise. He found 
man would it have such force. You are|| Fieseo read no further. He returned|} acceptance in the eyes of his prince ; ke 
his avowed opponent, therefore you can into the presence of the Doge, and threw|| succeeded in his attempt ; and, returning 


be suspected of no prejudice in his favour ; || himself at his feet, crying— No, my lord,| with the inestimable prize, lodged her safe 
: H pe | 
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‘marked with the nicest discrimination the 


tended at the risk of his life, they would||that defended him ; he reared bis bead)jin the common doom the friend to whom 
he owed the mest indispensable obliga- 


tions. 


Hassan Aschaban was not unacquainted 


His predecessor was a weak and jealous}|with the corrupt system of eastern poli- 


tics: he was aware of the abuses which 
had been introduced during the reign of 
his effeminate ancestors. His first great 
attempt was, therefore, to seek the sources 
of those polluted streams which replenish- 


jed the channels of corrupticn, and diffus- 


ed their baneful influence through all his 
territories. For this purpose he not only 
employed men of integrity in every dis- 
trict, to make faithful reports concerning 
the public welfare ; but, anxious to ame- 
orate (he condition of the most unfortu- 
nate of his subjects, he visited in person 
the dwellings of wretchedness, where he 


sufferings of virtue and of vice. With 
active zeal he explored the durgeons of 
Tamula, and granted every prisoner per- 


—you have been always high, perhaps|{it is my task to clear Martini, since my ac-| in the royal apartments. The symmetry}jmission to relate his ewn history. That 


highest in my esteem, therefore you have|/cusation has been the cause of this mise- of her form was like that of the slender||of Benhadar made a particular impression 


nothing to gain by his release, except the! ry. ] have visited the ambassador—l can |! palm ; her eyes were brilliant as the glow- 
Lonour of serving justice and befriending|!take on myself the whole odium of the of-|jing diamond ; and her breath fregrant as) 
an enemy.” |fence, without exposing the secret of your|/the gardens of Damascus. ' 
Fiesco’s spirit melted at this appeal, and)fumily. Let me prove my love for Ippo-|j The tyrant having accemplished his de- 
he knelt io kiss the hand which offered} tita’s fair fame equal to Martini’s—Ah, my | sires, praised the fidelity of the messenger, 
him the paper. ‘* Promise nothing till you||Lord !—in this, at least, I deserved to be on whom he lavished favours with an un- 
have read it, Count !—Go, and return tojj your son also.” “paring hand 3 and, finally raised him to 
me with your determination.” —He would]! The Doge rested his gray hairs on Fi-|the highest office in his dominions. In this 
have been unable to forma reply, and-re-|/esco’s shoulder, and clasped his hands||situation he was suspected of endeavour- 
tired eazerly to read the contents in the) over his head. ‘The strong ague of men-| ing to subvert the government, and of in- 
nexi chamber. They were short, and in|jtal agony shook his whole body as he an-| triguing with the favourite women of the 
this frame of words :— iswered—* Ye had the same tuther—tip-|icourt. The jealousy and indignation of 
* The Doge of Venice cannot appear}, polita has two brothers.’ Fiesco was si-|| his master were roused ; and, in the first 
as a witness before the supreme council of fent and still as in death ; and, after a long}; emotions of his anger, he commanded his 
his government, nor assent to their deci-||pause, his distressed parent added, * Bui) head io be struck off ; but, from political 
ston as a judge, without acknowledging!|| have not injured thee, my son; go and || motives, on further deliberation, he chan- 
hinself a party in the cause. Perhaps|jatone for me and thyself.” ged the sentence to that of perpetual im- 
his selection of Martini to fll the high of-\| ++ For myself!” said the Count, rousing) prisomment.— 
fice of us chunberlain and public secre- |himseli with the fire of sudden frenzy in|} In the neighbourhood of Tamala, the 
tary, has offended some competitor of his eyes—*am 1, who have been your} ruins of an ancient tower cast its lengthen- 
more eminent birth and enterprising spi- ‘viher victim, to be your advocate /—Shall led shade on the desert of Zaara; and be- 
rit. Such a competitor has probably been ‘a father, whose blind pride or untimely)neath its foundations were those hideous 
the writer of the anonymous accusation,|jcaution educated me in ignorance of my|,dungeons, where the victims of royal dis- 
and the discoverer of Martini’s supposed|!birth, call on me now to atone for the |! pleasure lingered out the remains of a 
conspiracy with a foreigner. Had this dis-/ mischief caused by his false shame ? Was!/imiserable existence. Benhadar was the 
soverer known all the secrets of the court|jit the deformity of my figure or the beau-||governor of this tower, and to those re- 
he has been so ready to disgrace, he would ity of my brother’s that raised him to your) gions of sorrow Was consigned the hereto- 
have remembered the disappearance of the |couneil, and debased me to the station of |fore much envied Casganaskar. In a lone- 
Doge's daughter. [ppolita’s innocent le-! your court-buffoon? Why was | tempted|ly cell he clanked his heavy chains in 
vity of heart led her to the verge uf amar-|jto love and hate without measure, by ||Garkness, where the loathsome ichneumon 
tige she secretly repented. On the eve living as a stranger among my kindred /'}was his only companion, and the constant 
before its completion, her futher detected4\Should | have been seduced by opportu-) witness of his groans and tears. 
her correspondence with his secretary and||nity to disgrace my rival, had Lknown hej) After many moons had passed, Benha- 
their plan of flight together. The gondola| was my brother /—-or to endanger my}| dar, who had been acquainted with a va- 
was in Waiting at the steps of hie terrace, |iprince, had I been permitted to reverence} riety of circumstances in favour of his 
{ his daughter, endilion asafather’ But 1 will not sacrifice||prisoner, relaxed his rigour ; and, at the 
-onfessed hunself the father of her lover. |jmy sister’s honour, and ny brother’s blood|jhazard of his head, treated him with un- 


She plunged in despair into the canal, and|ishall not rest on my head.” jImerited indulgence. It was at this period 
I < ! } 





when the Doge seiz 


on his mind, while every tongue bore tes- 
jtimony to the werth of this injured man ; 
jard anvumber of corroborating circum- 
stances added weight to his own narration. 
The prince possessed a mind open to 
jconviction. The proofs of_ Benhadar’s 
jinnocence appeared unquesticnable. He 
jreadily penetrated the dark labyrinth of 
liniquity ; in consequence of which, Cas- 
lyanuskar was degraded, and Fenhadar 
raised to the rank of prime minister ; in 
which exalted capacity he was intrusted 
with the fate of his enemy, whom he ge- 
jnerously pardoned, on condition he re- 
tired beyond the caturacts, ond returned 
no more. 

Long and prosperous was the reign of 
Hassan Aschaben. His fame extended 
from the walls of Cairo to the Ethiopian 
Desert ; while the voice of a happy peo- 
‘ple applauded the wiseom of his act, in 
ithe promoticn of aman of integrity, who 
ipoised the balance of justice with a steady 
ihand, to the discomfiture of vice, the en- 
couragement of virtue, and the even- 
tual aggrandizement cf an extensive ter- 
ritory. 





SS. re 


THE GLEANER. 














——-—— So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, end tell old taces, and laugh 

At cilded butterfites, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News: and we'll talk with them ton, 
Who Joves and whe wins; who's ip and who's out; 
And take upon us the mystery o: things, 

As if we were Goo's Spies. SWAKerFaRR. 
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College Forms.—The mode of cenfer- 
ring a degree (at College) was a weil-in- 





was saved by the desperate efforts of her|| Fiesco disappeared, leaving the paper jot time the tyrant died, and Hassan As- 
brother. What wos their miserable fa-!iamong the burning ashes on the bearth,|}chaban succeeded to the government of 


ther’s resource /—-[lis only daughter's life land hus father frozen with dismay and Lor-ithe province ; ef whose virtues and the 
was preserved, but ber reason seemed tojjror, That night the Council of Threelenity of his keeper, the wretch Casga- 
nave forsaken Ler. ‘There were no wit- jpassed sentence of death on Martini, for|jnasker availing himself, had the address to 
nesses of this dismal scene, and he resoly-||whom no advocate appeared, and ordered|jcanse a representation to be made to that 
et to circulate a rameur of her death, and |jhis jmmediate execution. But the black!|prince of the urfaithfulness of Benhadar 
consien her to the care of her unfortunate jlgondola, employed to convey the State’s'|to bis trust, in granting unwarranted liber- 
la was ready, her'lsceret victims to the fatal lagoon, was seen! ty and indulgence to the prisoner commit- 
ravines were stifled, and Martini conveved hastening towards the Adriatic coust, row-{[ted to his charge. 
her tu the retirement of his villa. Noonelled by two goblin dwarts, and returned no} Casganaskar in the days of his prospe- 
loubted her accidental death, or no onellmore. A stone in the cemetry of a Bo- rity, by arts unknown to generous minds, 
veontureu to contrac 





) 
brother. ne Tone 





‘ 


the tale she and her |lognese convent bears the name of I ppo- had made himself many friends. Those 


: ate - 
father. Ahe scart 


d veil were fonnd ipemains of an unknown soldier who fonghtiladversity ; but observing the revolutions 
the canal, and the | md died in the army of the Doge of Ve- of fortune, they now foresaw that his re- 





scheme she bad devised to cover her'|nice. alvancement appeared practicable, and 
elopement by pretended death served as! — when accomplished, could not fail to con- 
a refuge for her misery. The physician’! ‘a ice iadidll aati r tribute to their own interest. Stinulated 
gfe Ns 2 ne PHYSICIAN nt PROGRESS OF INGRATITUDE.( ee. ~ Gqus 

of the French embassy had well known . by motives of self-love, they stepped for- 
skill ard integrity, ane! the Doge of Venice} aN EaSTRAK TALE, ward, and succeeded in restoring the min- 
eubimird to the grievous necessity of; big ion to the notice of royalty. 

trusting fo them. ‘The ambassadoragreed| On the borders of the Nubian Desert.) Hassan incensed at the injustice of his 
to charge himself with the sick princess,||mear where the great Father of Waters|/predecessor, and the infidelity of his ser- 


au to seclude her sofcly in a noble con- jrells his congregated floods, the governor 


vants, ordered the good Benhadap to be 





vent. uw her aficted spirit revived. Had jHaséan Aschaban ruled his extensive ter- 
that creel spy, who debased himself to'ritory.ia peace, amidst the convulsions of, 


thrown inte the dungeon, and appointed 
!Cagganaskar to supply his place as gover- 


tended institution, but corrupted and abus- 
jed as many others are. A young man 
jpursuing his course of studies at College, 
for a certain number of years, with a Col- 
ylege certificate of good character and abi- 
ilities, is admitted by the Chancellor to an- 
iswer any question that an inquirer may 
propose to him im the public schcols ; 
which if he answers pertinently and pro- 
perly, his degree is ratified ; but these 
well-ordered measures are not only abus- 
ed at the present day, but ridiculed and 
ilaughed at.—'The candidate for a Batche- 








servant of the master of the College to 
which he belongs, half a crown for a pa- 
per of pins (at least it was so at Emanuel, 
when I was at the Uneversity in 1754,) 
which he takes with him to the Senate 
House, where these candidates from eve- 
ry College are assembled for three days, 
and where they wait for some hours each 
flay, subject to be examined qs to their 
proficiency in learning, by any Master of 
Arts present. Whilst there waiting, they 
arause themselves on the benches at push- 
vin. Some few are examined in classical 


t 

confi lantes had contrived to deceive her'llita, and was permitted also to cover the had forsaken him in the gloomy season * lor’s degree, is directed to give the maid- 
’ 
: 






















and mathematical knowledge, but scarce, 
one in ten, and these only, pointed out as 
young men who can the test. After 
being admitted by the Chancellor to an- 
ewer the question, the graduate is hurri- 
ed away to the schools, where a Fellow 
of his own colleze, being appointed his 
father for the day, gets up into one ros- 
trum and the young man into an opposite 
one. Here the question is to be asked in 
Latin, the supposed determination of the 
moment. When this is actually the case, 
i spondent presumes to give any ra- 
ped aw, st inded any other than 
Nescia, i. e. | don’t know ; he is thuinped 
about by his fellow candidates (with which 
the room is full) with cushions, or their 
caps, and is pulled perhaps headlong 
trom the rostrum, and his gown almost 
tora from his back, for his presumption, 
possibly, in arraigning the ignorance oj 
others. Thus, ifthe father says, Mi fli 
domine T---, quid est sobrietas? i.e. My 
aon, sir T—, what is sobriety! Phe other, 
if he has no witty reply to make, answers, 
Nescio; but if the respondent wishes to 
excite a laugh, he will, by concerting this 
with his Father before he enters the 
chools, request him to ask him a certain 
question, te which he has prepared, per- 
haps, a smart reply; which being con- 
ceived to be off-hand, sets the whole place 
inaroar. Sometimes it is the spur of the 
momeut. One young man, I recollect, 
who had a chew of tobacco in his mouth, 
and whom his opponent meant to rebuke 
for his indecorum, was asked, Quid est 
hoc ? (pointing to the mouth,) What is this? 
‘The other replied by pointing to his own 
mouth, Hoe est quid (this is a quid.) But 
another stupid lad hearing this, and seeing 
the uncommon applause it met with, when 
it came to his turn prepared himself with 
a small bell, and requested his father to 
ask him, Quod est tintinabulum? (What 
isa little be?) To which the other re- 
plied, pulling the bell from his pocket, and 
tinkling it, Hoc est (this is.) ‘To such 
low puerilitres is the sacred learning ot 
our Universities reduced! And yet, it is 
caid, that no reform is wanting.— J'rusler’s 
Life. 
> 

Aa antidote to curiosity —The Atheni- 
ins had a law, which was well observed 
among them, whereby every man was for- 
bidden (of whatever degree or quality so- 
ever he were) to inquire of any stranger, 
newly arrived ia their city, from whence 
he came, what he was, or what he sought 
for, ander penalty upon him that demand- 
ed such questions, to be well whipped 
with rods, and banished his country. The 
end for which our grave ancients made 
such laws, was to keep men from the vice 
of curiosity, which is always over-ready 
to pry into other men’s affairs, and to be 
regardless of its own. Itis not many years 
since, that both in France and Spain, it was 
usual for the inhabitants of towns in gene- 
ral to surround strangers, as they arrived, 
demanding what news. 

—<—_ 

Singular trial and acquitment.—Cecely 
de Rydgeway was indicted forthe murder 
of her husband, in the 31st year of Ed- 
ward Ill. 1347. She refused to plead. 
and continued mute, notwithstanding all 
the threats and arguments the judges could 
use. They adjudged her to fast forty days 
in close confinement ; which she actually 
did and was pardoned.—T he orieinal re- 
cord is in the Tower of London.—Pres- 
cure had used to be inflicted upon such 
stubborn subjects ; but, at this period, it 
was probably supposed, that a secret was 
as liable to be squeezed in as squeezed out. 


> 

Ectract of the Will of John Aylett Stow, 
Esq. Proved in June, 1781.—I hereby di- 
rect my executors to lay out five guineas 
in purchase of a picture of the viper bit- 
ing the benevolent hand of the person 
who saved him from perishing in the 
snow, if the same can be bought for that 
money; and that they do in memory of 
me, present it to Edward Bearcrofi, Esq. 


frequent opportunities of contemplating or 
it, and by 2 comparison between that and 
his own virtue, be able to form a certain 
jadgment which is best and most profita- 
ble, agrateful remembrance of past friend- 
ship and almost parental regard, or ingra- 
titude and insolence. ‘This I direct to be 
presented to him in lieu of a legacy o 
three thousand pounds, | had by a for- 
mer will, now revoked and burnt, left 
him. 
—~— 


first Earl of Gowrie was courted by a 
young gentleman much her inferior in 


/permitted him to visit them at their cas- 
tle of Ruthven in Perthshire; and on 
such occasions the chamber assigned him 


the young lady slept. On one of his visits, 


one of the family having discovered it, 
told her mother, who, cutting off, as she 
thought, all possibility of retreat, hasten- 
ed to surprise them; the young lady, 
however, hearing the well-known steps o. 
her mother hobbling up stairs, ran to the 
leads, and toek a desperate leap of nine 


feet from the ground, alighted on the bat- 
tlements of the other tower, whence de- 
scending into her own chamber, she crept 
into bed. Her mother having in vain 
sought her in her lover’s chamber, came 
into her room, where finding her seem- 
ingly asleep, she apologized for her um- 
just suspicion.— ihe young lady eloped 
the following night, and was married. 
The chasm between the towers is still 
shown under the appellation of the Mai- 
den’s Leap. 
~—_ 

Trait of Domestic Harmony.—An affec- 
tionate brother, being asked by one of hie 
sister’s devoted admirers, ‘* In what cha- 
racter she went to the ball, ‘ whether as 
an angel?’” replied, with a naivete, 
coming evidently warm from the heart, 
** No, that she is at home.” 


,could return you injury for the injury you 
have done me, but | will not; 1 could) 
The Maiden’s Leap.—A daughter of the |/8900 inform against you to the justice, but, 


rank and fortune. Her family, though the outrage done me, but | will forbear 
they gave no encouragement to the match, |/that. In fine, | could at the day of judg-| 


was inatower, near anothe r towerin which tercession prevail, ] would not desire to 


the young lady, before the doors wereshut, ble an instance of a calm, serene, and for- 
got into her lover's apartment ; but some ||“Ving mind ! 


feet four inches, over a chasm of sixty]. 





ae 

A * Woman’s Promise.”’°—Henry Ca-! 
rey, cousin to Queen Elizabeth, after hav-! 
ing enjoyed her Majesty’s favour for se- 
veral years, lost it in the yollowing man- 
ner: eas he was walking one day, full of; 
thought, in the garden of the palace, un-! 
der the Queen’s window, she perceived 
him, and said to him in a jocular manner, 
—* What does a man think of when he 
is thinking of nothing?” ‘ Upon a wo- 
man’s promise,” repliedCarey. ‘* Well 
done, Cousin,” answered Elizabeth.— 
She retired, but did not forget Carey’s}} 
answer. Some time after he sylicited the 
honour of a peerage, and reminded the 
Queen that she had promised it to him.— 
* 'True,”’ she said, but that was a wornan’s 
promise.” 








~ 

A bold Skipper.—A Dutch seaman be- 
ing condemned to death, his punishment} 
was changed, and he was ordered to be| 
left at St. Hellen’s Island. This unhap- 
py person representing to himself the, 
horror of that solitude, fell upon a reso-| 
lution to attempt the strangest action that 
ever was heard of. ‘There had that day! 
been interred in the same island an ofh- 
cer of the ship: the seaman took up the; 
body out of the coffin ; and having made 
akind of rudder of the upper board, ven- 
tured himself to sea in it. It happened 
fortunately to him to be so great a calm 
that the ship lay immovealle within a 
league and a half of the island ; when his 
companions seeing so strange a boat float 
upon the waters, imagined they saw a 
spectre, and were not a little startled at 
the resolution of the man, who durst ha- 
izard himself upon that element in three 
boards slightly nailed together, though he 
had no confidence to find or be received 
by those who had so lately sentenced him 
to death. Accordingly it was put to the 











a king’s counsel, whereby he may have 


seventy gentleinens’ houses, all keeping| 


or not; seme would have the sentence 
put in execution, but at last mercy pre- 
Vailed, and he was taken on board, and 
came afterwards to Holland. 


—_ 

Forgiveness of Injuries.—Abu Hanifah, | 
a celebrated doctor among the orthodox! 
musselmen, having causelessly received! 
a malicious and violent blow on the face, 
spoke thus to him who struck him: **1 


I will not be an informer ; 1 could in my 
prayers and addresses to God represen 


ment, desire God to revenge ; but far be 
it from me—nay, should that terrible day 
arrive at this moment, and could my in- 


How no- 













| His request being granted, he composed 
/@ Mass in six parts, the elegance and noble 
gravity of which so pleased the pope and 
college of cardinals, that their intention 
was resciuded, und church music restored 
to favour. 
> 

Musical Precocity—There is no other 
science, perhaps, for precocious excel- 
lence, in which certain individuals hare 
been so peculiarly and almost exclusively 
fitted by nature, as that of music. The 
present Dr, Crotch, when a child, exhibit- 
ed in his knowledge and discrimfination of 
musical sounds, an extraordinary instance 
of the early possession of a natural facul- 
ty for the harmonic art. Before he was 
ten years old, not only could he, extem- 
poraneously, apply a bass of his own, to 


jjany air that might be placed before him 


at the organ or harpsichord ; but if, while 








enter paradise without you !” 


— 

Local singularities of a district in York- 
shire—Upon the middle of Bramham 
Moor, aman may see ten miles round him ; 
within those ten miles, there is as much 
freestone as will build ten cities as large 
as York, and York is supposed to be as 
large as London within the walls.—With- 
in those ten miles is as much good oak- 
timber as will build those ten cities—with- 
in those ten miles there is as much lime- 
stone, and coals to burn it into lime, as 
will build those ten cities. There is also 
as much clay and sand, and coals to burn! 
them into bricks and tile, as will build those 
ten cities.—W ithin those ten miles, there} 
are two iron forges, sufficient to furnish! 
iron to build these ten cities, and 10,0v0! 
tons to spare.—Within those ten miles,|| 
there is lead sufficient, and 10,000 fodder 
to spare.—Within those ten miles, there} 
is a good coal seam, sufficient to furnish! 
those ten cities with firing for 10,000) 
years.—W ithin those ten miles, are three! 
navigable rivers, Ouse, Ware, and} 
Wharfe, at the foot of which a man may! 
ake shipping and sail to any part of the; 
world.—Within those ten miles, are! 














coaches, and the least of them an esquire ; 

and ten parks and forests well stocked 

with deer.—W ithin those ten miles, there 

are ten market-towns, each of which may 

be supposed to return 10,000/. per week,” 
~> 

Arcangelo Corelli, and Adam Strunck.— 
The celebrated Corelli was not only a 
great musician, but a pleasant companion, | 
and aman of hemour. Called upon one 
day by Adam Struack, violinist to. Ernest) 
Augustus, Elector of Hanover, and learn-| 
ing, in the course of conversation, that he} 
was a musician, he inquired what was his 
instrument? Strunck modestly replied, 
that he played a little onthe harpsichord, 
and also on the violin ; and then solicited! 
the pleasure of hearing Corelli on the lut-| 
ter instrument. He politely complied ;) 
and then requested a specimen of his vi-| 
siter’s abilities. Stranck, after playing a} 
few notes, purposely put his violin out of 
tune, and then played on it with such dex- 
terity, attempering the dissonances occa- 
sioned by the mis-tuning of the instru-| 
ment, that Corellt exclaimed, “ I am eall- 
ed Ircangelo, a name signifying an arch- 
angel ; but let me tell you, sir, that you 
are an urch-devil.”” 

—_ 

Palestrina.—-In what high estimation! 
Palestrina, the great church composer,| 
who ilourished in the sixteenth century, | 
was held at Rome, on account of his ge- 
nius and science, is evident from the fol- 








of the church music, resolved on the ba- 
nishment of choral composition from the 
service. Palestrina, then only in his 26th 


lowing circumstance :---The pope and}t 
conclave, scandalized at the levity of much}mouth against James I]: and for a politi- 


his back was turned towards the instru- 
ment, any person pressed down, precari- 
ously, as many kevs as his arm could co- 
ver, he would instantly, amid the confu- 
sion of sounds, and without changing his 
position, natne every tone that was pro 
duced, 
—_-- 

Addison and the Spectetor.—Addison's 
contributions to the Spectater are ascer- 
tained on the best authority. ‘The prin- 
cipal writers of that admirable work are 
distinguished by signature letters; and 
much has been said ef those adopted by 
Addison, because they form the nume of 
the muse Clie :— 

* When panting Virtue her last efforts made, 
You brought 5 our Clie to the virgin’s aid.” 


But we must remark, that it does not 
seem very probable that Addison would 
pay this compliment to his own papers ; 
and, indeed, it has been conjectured by 
the best intormed, that his siguatures refer 
to the places in which he happened to 
write,—C, Chelsea, L, London, 1, Isling- 


ton, and O, his office. 
<= 
Darren pr For, author of the delecta 


ble romance of ** Robinson Crusoe,” wes 
endowed with a teeming brain, and famous 
in his generation both for his politics and 
his poetry ; but especially for the former. 
Bred a hesier, he heartily despised and 
speedily quitted that colling, and became 
one of the most enterprising authors that 
any age has produced. He joined the an- 
ti-ministerialists of his time, and produced 
numberless pamphlets, most of which are 
now obsolete and forgotten, as well as 
their particular eutjects. Ilis language 
was as violent us his observations were 
keen, and tt was not long before he wrote 
himself into the pillory, which he mount- 
ed nnabeshed and undisinayed ; and in the 
spirit of defiance, even wrote a piece 
jwhich he called * 4 Hymn to the Pillory.” 
|He died at his house at Islington in 1731, 
ihaving always enjoyed such a competency 
as seldom failed of securing him from the 
usual necessities of mercenary scribblers. 
The work by which he is mest distinguish- 
ed as a poet, is his * True-born English- 
man,” a satire, occasioned by a poem en- 
titled ** Foreigners,” written by John Tu- 
chin, Esq. It had a prodigions run ; be- 
sides passing through nine editions under 
his own inspection, it was twelve times pi- 
rated. Alluding to the various natioris by 
which England was alternately subdued, 
he thas ridicules the boast of sterling Bri- 
tish blood :— 

A true-born Englishman's a contradiction; 

Tn speech an irony, io faet a fiction ; 

A metaphor nivented to express. 

A man akio to all the universe.” 


Tuchin engaged in ‘the cause of Mon- 
cal piece, written In support of that cause, 


was sentenced to be whipped through se- 
veral towns in the west of Fagland, and so 





year, entreated his holiness, before he put 
his design into execution, to allow him the 
opportunity to exert himself in the pro- 
duction of a mass that should accord with 





question, whether he should be received] 


severely that he petitioned the King to be 
hanged. Both these writers are immer- 
talized in the Duaciad :-— 


* Earless on hich stood unahash’d De Foe, 





the true idea of ecclesiastical composition. 





Aud Tudchin, flagrant trom the scourge below.? 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


cles which the dog van readily pass, but 
I hich a man cannot. Should the dog in 
~ * jjsuch case run on, the hunter would lose 


‘Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, : ah > ~ 
‘To peep at such a world; to see the stir lsight of him. The dog, therefore, when 


Cie pe SL eee Chacha difficulty occurs, stops till the hun- 
= = ee iter comes up to him, and then hunts on. 
ISLAND OF VAN DIEMAN. iThe dog someiimes kills three or four 
We copy the following interesting par-|itmiles from the hunter, but never fails to 
ticulars, respecting the intant colony ot the show the game : when two dogs follow the 
Island of Van Dieman, from an English!jgame, and one only kills, that one only will 
journal. The pleasing little narratis e||show, and the dog that kills will no? suffer 
bears to be extracts of a letter from one||the other to approach the game. 
ef the colonists, dated November, 29th,|| ‘The sagacity of these dogs, their beau- 
821 :— lity, strength, tleetness, and docility, are the 
‘** Asto the beauty of the face of || admiration of all who have observed them. 
the country, of its scenery, romantic or||!n the early days of this young settlement, 
grand views, &c. it may be said, | think,||when the new settlers had no other flesh 
truly, that if cleared of the wood, aud in||to eat but the kangaroo, ata dollar for 3lbs. 
cultivation like Old England, it would be |} brace of kangaroo dogs has sold for £150.) 
the most beautiful country ever imagined |! A young kangaroo, tamed, caught only} 
—even ina poet’sdream, But at present, || four days ago, is now sitting by me: she 
the gloomy aspect of its brown hills, and |jalready distinguishes me from others ; eats! 
the solitary stillness of thinly wooded||grass ; but is fond of sweet tea and sopped| 
plains, excite a gloomy dulness, rather)Pread: the head is beautiful, something 
than the pleasing melancholy which was||between the head ofa deer and a hare ; 
so much desired by philosophers, and so//but too singular to be compared, and not 
much shunned by the belles and beaux of|/easy to describe. Milton has described 
the old Arctic hemisphere. lsuch things: ** None but itself can be its! 
I write you from my hut: my table aj parallel,” except it be an old acquain- 
large box, my seat a sinall one ; the quills|}tance, Miss — , who is, | make sure, 
of the cockatoo are by me, but my pen is|distantly related, by some descent, to this 
still a patent Bramah. H—— is aijjmost extraordinary part of the creation, 
work in our garden, which already begins}| The settlers on this island I do not yet 
to smile on us; assisting him is a black||kKnow much of. ‘There is much room for 
man, 2 native of Sydney, (N.S. W.) con-jithe “convicts” to reform, and still more 
cealing the simplicity of a heart of a hild) for the uncoavicted to improve. The con- 
beneath his skin of ebony. 























In the stock-||viets are called, with a delicate humanity, 
yard next the garden are six cows, with||"‘ Prisoner-,”’ and ‘ Governirent men! !” 
four calves and two fine steers. The} The unconvicted must take care that these 
sheep are pasturing at some distance ;|jare not the most more! and useful of the; 
black Tom will find them. He can track||two classes here. 
cattle and sheep as a pointer scents a par-!| ‘There are very few “ ladies,” on thisy 
tridee. Behind me two men and six bul-|jsouthern island, and no elegance is at- 
locks are harrowing. | have two acres of |tempted. One of the prime recommenda- 
wheat, one of barley, one of pease, and|jtions for a young unmarried lady, is to be 





LITERATURE. 
HALIDON HILL. 


(By Sir Walter Scott.) 


The number of years that have elapsed 
since the ** Battle of Waterloo,” dissipated 
the charm, which many were willing to 
believe was interwoven with the literary 
character of this wholesale dealer in 
rhymes, produced @pretty general convic- 
tion in the public mind, that Scott would 
not again venture to offer himself as a can- 
didate for literary fame. There were some 
who thought, but these were comparative- 
ly few, that as the authorship of the in- 
imitable novels so much occupied his at-} 
tention, it was not to be expected that he 
would have leisure to pursue his poetical 
studies. If this last opinion had been cor- 








rect, the reason assigned would have been 
satisfactory ; for the surprise is, that the 
author of Waverley should have produced, 
in so short atime, so many works, without 
causing any thing like satiety, or losing any 
portion of that celebrity, which will ever 
attach to his writings, notwithstanding the 
secrecy which it has been considered pru- 
dent should be kept up, as to his name. 
But the claim set up by the friends of Sir 
Walier to a reputation, which he was wil- 
ling shoukl accompany him, having been 
shown to be completely fallacious, and the 
laurels he had worn stripped off bis brow, 
and placed, as if by common consent, on 
that of the * Great Unknown,” these 
friends ot the Knight appear to have con- 
sidered it necessary, and the Knight him- 
self to have yielded to their inmportunity, 
that he should once more take up the pen, 
and endeavour te recover his lost reputa-| 
tion, by giving to the world some of those 
‘* tiery touches,” sanctioned by his name, 
which his admirers discover in his far- 





famed ** Marmion.”?> Accordingly, after 








come potatoes already in the ground—this ja cood milker ; and it will be of much ad- 
within twelve weeks of landing. Thel| vaniage in a inatrimonial arrangement, to 
people here are surprised at my celerity - understand the management of swine, and || 
{ am still more surprised, The diflicul-||the proper compounding of a hog-wash. | 
ties we had to encounter appeared at lirst)) Vending her husbant’s stockings is an ac- 


tremendous for us. But we view difficul-;;complishment required ameug the bigher 


ties before us in the mass, and they ap-|orders only, as the Benedicts (truly bless- 
pear unconquerable ; we encounter them |ed) of the lower classes are not troubled! 
singly, and they vanish. jhy these incumbrances. The fem les, of- 5 

On my left hand, feeding on the river ‘ten dispense with this lexury. As to the} 
bank, are my two horses—one is a beauty, || prejudice in favour of clean linen, which! 
a three-year old colt, who jollows me like /jis carried so far of late, in England,} 
a spaniel, comes when he is called, puts|jamong these who wear shirts, &c. it does 
his nose in my pocket to search for barley,|/not at all exist here. When you see one! 
plays with me, pretends to bite, but iscare-||person only in a hut, you are not to con-} 
ful not to pinch too hard; we lie down on|\clude that the individual ts alone: a thou-} 
the grass together, and fallasleep. Here|/sand nameless and invisible beings com- 
are no Lauras, Orianas, or Elizas—not||monly surround him, whose society he or! 
even Susans or Pollies—none of those’ani-|/she is sensible the very names of these! 
mals whom Thomson, Shenstone, Prior,|}would frighten the inhabitants of South! 
Rogers, Campbell, or Byron sing of, praise || Britain, and perhaps, by this time, of much! 


i 


or abuse, admire or scandslize, and as I of North Britain also. 
| 


= 





must be fond of something, | am reduced|| We grow strong here ; fifty miles is no- 
to petmy colt. He is, too, a beautiful fel-|jthing for a walk. 1 can wear.down a 
low, and as good as handsome, which I) horse, where he has to encounter so many 
wish all the other aniinals round you inay/hills. H knocks down atree with his; 
be. * |laxe, as quickly as you would demolish the 
And my dog Hector—of him | havel|spire of one of Hoffman’s pyramids of bar-| 
much to write—another time. ley sugar, at the dessert. He thinks no-! 
There are plenty of kangaroos on the||thing of walking under a log of wood.) 
hills around us. ‘Tell your friends among ||which, in England, our whole family could} 
His arm, he says, is! 





the Aldermen, and in the Corporation, that|jnot have lifted. 
kangaroo soup is most delicious. Send me/||stronger for having been broken ; which} 
your new pyroligenous acid, and | will}you will remember, when your friends} 
send you a haunch of kangaroo, as fresh as|jwant to strengthen the arms of their young 
vou love your yonng mutton. ‘Two dogs |lones. 

will soon catch more kangaroos than four|} This is certainly a healthy climate ; we 
men can carry: fine sport, but very fia-} have yet the most robust health. Our di-} 
tiguing. The kangaroo weighs about 501bs,; ||zestive powers rival or exceed those of 
eome, which are called boomahs, more{ithe ostrich ; but we are not yet three 


the public mind had been sufficiently pre-| 
ovred, by newspaper puffing, and the sale! 
of one edition at least thereby secured, | 
* Halidon Hill; a Dramatic Sketch from! 
Scottish Hi tory, by Sir Walter Scott,! 
Bart.” is ushered into the literary world,| 
and dignified in the prefiece, by the author! 
himself, with the title of an * independent} 
publication.” The following is an outline | 
of the tale, which is founded in Scottish} 
feud and chivalry, the favourite topics of) 
the author :— 

The clans of Gordon and Swinton were 
hereditary enemies : the last chief of the} 
Gordons had slain the sons of the present 
Swinton: Swinton slew Gordon in re- 
venve, The son of that Gordon had risen 
to manhood, inheriting his father’s enmi- 
ties with his estates. Swinton was now in 
the decline of life, childless, melancholy, 
and the bad passions of youth eradicated 
by age am! privation. The two chiefs 
meet among the Scottish clans, on the eve 
of a battle with the English. Gordon is 
ignorant of Swinton’s person ; he admires 
the strength and dignity, the gallant de- 
meanour, and wisdom of the old chief-} 
tain. When informed that he is the 


[No. 20. 
be ungenerous, indeed, if we were to say, 
that we discovered nothing that entitled 
him to the name of poet in the whole com- 
position ; but we would be equally guilty 
of injustice were we to withhold the opi- 
nion that “* Halidon Hill” is a puerile pro- 
duction, possessing few claims to poetic 
beauty, but bighly charged with unmean- 
ing jargon, and destitute of those. refined 
sentiments which give dignity to dramatic 
compositfon. The following passages, 
which we give merely as aspecimen, will 
bear us out in what we have asserted ;— 
Speaking of his clan, that had followed 
him to the field, Swinton is made to say, 

** Scotland needs them all : 
And more and better men, were each a Hercules, 
Aud yonder handful centuplied.”—p. 26. 

In page 48, we are told of 
“ Tumbling surges 
Which the winds wake at random.” 

Of Malcolm called the Maiden.”—>p. 53. 

Never did armourer temper stcel on stithy 

That made sure fence against an English arrow.” 
p- 56. 

In the following page, we are intro- 
duced to 
—‘* Dames of Sherwood, Inglewood, and Wear 
; dale, [w vw 
Shall sit in widewhood and long for venison.” 

Again, in p. 58, we are directed to 
——* The shortest road ta bandy blows.” 

“ Darkling we shall not die.”—p. 59. 
“The Border cockerel fain would be on horse- 
back.—p. 65. 

And the second scene of the first act 
concludes with the following elegant apos- 
trophe, addressed by Swinton to one of his 
followers :— 











——_——** On, on, brave Hob; 
On, thou false thief, but yet most faithful Scois- 
man !” 
In the second act, where we are usher- 
ed into the presence of the * English and 
Norman nobles,” one of them asks the 


eldest son of the house of Northumber- 
land 


|** Thou seent’st the slaughter, Percy.—Who comes 


here ? 


Enter the Abbot of Walthamstow.”—p. 72, 


The dialogue between the King, Baliol, 
and others of his court, is no less refined 
and complimentary. 


“ King (apart to Chandos.) 
Hark hither, Chandos !—Have the Yorkshire 
arche:s 
Yet joined the vanguard ? 
Chandos. 
They are marching thither. 
King Edward. 
Bid them make haste, for shame—send a quick 
river, 
The loitering knares, were it to steal my venison, 
Their steps were light enough.—How now, Sit 
Abbot? 
Say, is your reverence come to study with us 
The princely art of war? 
Abbot. 
I've had a lecture from my Lord of Chandos, 
In which he termed your Grace a rat catcher. 
King Edward. 
Chandos, how is this ¢ 
Chandos. 
O, I will prove it, Sir!—These skipping Scots 
Have changed a dozen times ’twixt Bruce and 
Baliol, 
Quitting each house when it began to totter : 
fhey’re fierce and cunning, treacherous, too, as 
rats, 





man that slew his father, he would 
fuin drown his admiration in the me- 
mory of his hereditary injuries ; but 
the more virtuous feelings of reverence 
ant esteem prevail, and he is reconciled 
to the enemy of his house. The coun- 
cils of the Scottish army were distracted, 
wand their jealousies prevent them from or- 
dering their battle wisely. Swinton’s ex- 
perience shows them their error ; but the 
leaders will not-listen to him. Gordon 
alone consents to aid him with his clan in 





than 150 Ibs. months on the island. A life of indolent 

‘The kangaroo is hunted silently, being|jease cannt be led here ; it must be one 
surprisingly quick of hearing. When aljof stirring activity ; of long journeys ; 
cog finds his game the chace begins, the ||weary travelling ; constant, and often la- 
kangaroo hopping, the dog running at his borious occupation—solitude, too,must of- 
speed; the hunter stands still—when the jiten be your society : and too often the best 
dog has killed, which he seldom fiils to do,||you can have.—Still there seems to be 
he returns to his master.—The hanterjfound here that great physical blessing, 
then bids him ‘* show” where the kanga-|ihealth, which contributes so much to men- 
roo lies, saying ** show ;”° the dog instant-|/tal ease and power ; in the lieu of ambi- 
ly trots on to the spot where he killed, ||tion and luxury, vanity, and the bubble} 
and shows the game. Sometimes the ll reputation, we can perhaps secure a quiet) 











carrying into partial execution the mea- 
sure which he would have the whole ar- 
my pursue. ‘They succeed and triumph 
as fur as their numbers make it possible, 
while the general army is thrown into 
confusion, which prevents the sending to 
the two chiefs the necessary support— 
They are overpowered, and perish togé- 
ther in the field of honour. 

Such are the circumstances on which 
Walter Scott has founded a poem, and on 
the merit of which he rests his claim 


And we, as such, will smoke them in their fast- 
nesses. "—p. 67. 


We plain republicans may be under ob- 
ligations to such a man as Sir Walter for 
thus admitting, what we have long suspect- 
ed, that the usual conversation of Kings 
and Nobles is not more dignified than that 
of their subjects ; but how he could ex- 
pect to obtain literary fame, either as a 
poet or a prose writer, by sending into the 
world such wretched stuff, such unmean- 
ing fustain as the quotations we have just 
given, appears inexplicable ; and yet the 
poem, as it is called, of ‘* Halidon Hill,” 
has little else to recommend it. 

The author has the modesty to threaten 
the “ poor players”’ with his vengeance, if 
they dare to tran-fer his ‘ Dramatic 
Sketch” to the boards of atheatre. It “is 
in no particular (says he in his preface) 
either designed or calculated for the stage ; 
so that, in case any attempt shall be made 
to produce it in action, (as has happened in 
«imilar cases) the author takes the presert 














gress of the hunter is impeded by obsta-flindependence.” 


the possession of poetic talent. We should 


opportunity to intimate, that itshall be sole 
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ly at the peril of those who make such an 
experiment.” Without stopping to expose 
the consummate vanity implied in this} 
threat, we would ask what right had Sir 
Walter Scott to give the form of the dra- 
ma to that which is not intended to be act- 
ed onthe stage? ‘The object of the dra- 
ma, as regards the story or fable, (as justly 
observed by a correct writer) is to give to 
the creature of the imagination a sensible 
presence ; by the deception of the scene, 
and the personification of the character, 
to delude us into the momentary belief that 
we witness events and feelings of actual 
life. 

The drama thus incidentally developes 
minute and delicate shades of character, 
which it is impracticable in description or 
narrative to elicit. But when the object} 
of the poet is to narrate astory only, not to 
represent one, and where the delineation 
of character, as in ** Halidon Hill,” comes 
little within hisobject,we cannot understand 
what he imagines he has gained by giving 
his poem a dramatic form. We know that 
he loses all the scope and opportunity of 
scenic description, which at onces relieves 
and adorns the narrative poem, and which 
the dramatic poet is obliged to sacrifice to 
his peculiar and different purposes, It 
seems strange to suppose that the imagi- 
nation of the reader is better enabled t 
conceive the scene, the persons, 
action of the fable, by means of the pre- 
ficed or interspersed italics—** Northern 
side of-—-Hill—Back scené¢ represents— 
Front scene represents—-Bodies of men 
advance—Enter A and B—Drawing his 
«word—A part—-Kneels—-Falls—Dies,” 
&ec. &e. ; than by means of the painting or 
narrative of the poet’s verse. Yet this is 








the idea, we presume, which Sir Walter} 


Scott entertained, when he wrote a play, 
which is not to be performed, and aimed 
at no nicer delineation of character than 
narrative could easily have accomplished. 

Of Sie Walter it was once said, that he 
* fell in the battle of Waterloo” —We may 


t 


add, with eqnal propriety and trath, that) 
in attempting to resuscitate himself, he has 
dug a grave in * Halidon Hil” from which 
he never will be able to extricate himself. 
“here let him hie. 


— 











To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph oa ber eflorts will attend. 
Baoors. 
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LONDON THEATRES, July 3. 





English Opera-House.——The season 
commenced at this theatre with a nu- 
merous audience, and an excellent com- 

any.——A new operetta in one act, entitled 
Feb among the Roses, or The Master 
Key, was brought forward, and received 
with unbounded applause. The plot may 
he described in afew words :—.A/derman 
Varigold, a great lover of horticulture, 
has a lovely daughter, whose name is 
Rose, and she happens to fall in love with 
a young naval officer, called Frederick, 
the son of a boisterons post-captain. The 
Alderman leaves his house to look at some 
tine specimens of flowers at a gardener’s, 
in the New Road, and being of an absent 
turn, he forgets his master-key on the 
outside. He hat previously received 
a letter from the Captain, denouncing the 
intended match of the young people, but 
they are not to be so easily put off. As 
soon as he turns his back, Frederick en- 
ters the garden, he is followed after some 
time by an old acquaintance, who, having 
been pursued by bailiffs, makes use of the 
master-key. Having escaped by this 
means, he resolves to deliver his friend, 
and for that purpose to personate his un- 
cle, and in his character to retract the 
refusal to the match. ‘The uncle, how- 
ever, comes too soon, he personates. the 
Alderman in that extremity, and the match 
is agreed upon. Then comes the real 
Alderman, who, afier some laughable em- 
barrassment, gives bis sanction to the 









o |Search of pleasure. 
and the||boeby son, thinking Mr. Buzzby safe in 


match. This little drama is of a very 
lively cast ; the incidents are comic ; and 


ithough it cannot boast much originality of 
|character, they are generally well cho- 


sen, and tolerably imitated, and the viva- 
city of the dialogue sustains the interest 
to the end. 


Miss Clara Fisher appeared as the Ac- 


\tress of all Work, the different persona- 


tions of which she sustained with amazing 
effect ; and was rewarded with the ap- 
plause of a crowded and fashionable 
house. In the Turnpike Gate the part of 
Crack was also filled by this extraordina- 
ry young lady, and her conception of so 
whimsical a character, was far beyond 
what could possibly have been expected 
from a person of her tender age. 


—-- 

Haymarket Theatre.—A comedy from 
the pen of Mr. Kenny, under the title of 
John Buzzhy, or a Day’s Pleasure, was 
produced at this theatre for the first time, 
\of which the following is the plot :— 

John Buzzby, a respectable London 
shopkeeper, wishing to enjoy one day 
free from the troubles of a termagant 
wife, and an impertinent cockney son-in- 
law, (Natty Briges,) pretends a journey 
to Deptford on business, and in reality 
takes a stage coach trip to Richmond, in 
Mrs, Buzzby and her 


Kent, determine also on a joyous expedi- 
tion, and unlackily to the very same 
place, viz. Richmoad, and take with them 
Cecilia, a ward of the Buzzby’s, and whose 
fortune Mrs. B. wishes to secure by mar- 
rying her to Natty Briggs.—John Buzzhy 
makes acquaintance in the stage coach 
j with an interesting feinale, Julia, who is 
lately married to a naval officer, and hav- 
‘ing formerly had a thoughtless, though 
perfectly innocent literary correspon- 
dence with a Captain Greville, she goes 
to Richmend to ask Major Aubrey (uncle 








reconciling all parties, and concluding a 
day ot trouble with an evening of heart- 
felt pleasure. 

The piece throughout went off, and 
was announced for repetition without any 
display of disapprobation. 
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JEAN BATISTE COLBERT. 


This celebrated minister was born at 
Rheims, in 1698, and came very young to 
Paris to learn the business of a counting- 
house. From therice he went to Lyons, 
but disagreeing with his employer, re- 
returned to Paris, became secretary to a 
rector and procurator, and then commis- 
sioner to M. Sabathier, tresorier des par- 
ties casuelles. 

Colbert’s uncle on the mother’s side, 
got him, in 1648, into the service of Le 
Tellier, secretary of state, whose sister 
he had married. The young man soon 
distinguished himself in this situation for 
his diligence and punctuality. 

Le Tellier once despatched him to car- 
dinal Mazarin, who then lived at Sedan, 
to deliver a letter from the queen-mo- 
ther ; strictly enjoining him, at the same 
time, to bring the letter back with him. 
Colbert, on arriving at Sedan, delivered 
to the cardinal the queen’s letter, toge- 
ther with the note with which Le ‘Tellier 
had accompanied it. Going the next 
moruing to fetch the answer, the cardinal 
put into his hands a sealed pacquet. But, 
as he did not give him the letter from the 
queen, Colbert asked him for it, and was 
answered by the minister that it was put 
up in the pacquet; and that he had no- 
thing to do but to take his departure. 
Colbert immediately broke open the seal, 
to convince himself of the truth, The 
jiminister, astonished at this piece ef as- 


of the Cupiuin) to procure a restitution of surance, called him an impudent fellow, 


her letters, which Greville had improper- 
ly shown, and which she fears may in- 
volve her husband, should he hear of it, 
inaduel. The lidy, finding in Buzz 
every appearance of respectability, re- 
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to accompany her to the Major’s, that he 
might afterwards, if needful, attest the 
propriety of her visit, and from having, in 
her anxiety, imprudently forgot, before 
she left town, the necessity of a respect- 
«ble companion :—these circumstances 
the lady is often about to communicate to 
Buzzby, but is always interrupted, aad 
the good-natured and honest tradesman 
becomes her chaperon on the credit of 
her appearance, and in consequence gets 
into a series of dilemmas, which turns his 
day of pleasure into one of whimsical 
embarrassment and comic vexuation, not a 
little heightened by the arrival of Ars. 
Buzzby, who is equally disappointed of 
her intended jovial day, by tinding her 
husband walking about Richmond with a 
fine woman, and a military officer claim- 
ing the hand of her ward Cecilia, of whose 
hand Mrs. B. and her son had, by misre- 
presentation, endeavoured to deprive 
him. The husband of Julia meets withi 
Greville, and while they arrange a meet- 
jing with pistols, Buzzby, with the best 
intentions in the world, gets embroiled 
with both in the defence of Julia; he is 
also equally blamed by Majer slubrey, 





others, involves him in some new trouble, 
The comic incidents (arising from these 
contre-terms,) are aided by the introduc- 
tion of Jingle, a facetious Richmond inn- 
keeper, who suffers none to speak- but 
himself; his daughter Jenny, who equally 
loves talking, but is’ never suffered to 
open her mouth, (and who is dying in 
love with Ldeutenant Maypole,) and a 
gawkey country waiter, who is equally, 


mistress, Jenny. The general fracas 


likely to take place, from the numerous 
mistakes and misapprebensions described, 
is at length prevented, by the interven; 





tion of Major Aubrey, who succeeds in 


lies on that and his aze, so far as to ask him} 


and every effort he makes for the good of 


and unsuccessfully in leve with his young 


and snatched the packet out of his hand. 
!Colbert, without being abashed, told him 
that supposing the pacquet to have been 
jjmade up by one of his eminence’s secre- 
taries, he thought it possible, in the hur- 
ry of business, the letter of the quecn- 
mother might have been forgot: that he 
was thus cautious, as M. Le Tellier, bis 
master, had expressly ordered him not 
to come back without the letter. 

The cardinal now pretending very ur- 
gent affairs, ancl appointed Colbert to 
wait on him again the next morning. At 
length, after various subterfuges, and 
evasions, sceing that Colbert weuld net 
go away without the letter, he gave ii to 
him, aad Colbert examined it carefully on 
all sides to see whether it was the same. 
The minister asked him whether he 
thought him capable of imposing a 
false one upon him? Colbert remained 
an answer in his debt, and set out on his 
journey. 

Some time afterwards, the cardinal 
made his appearance again at court ; and 
requested of Le Tellier to procure bine 
clever person to write his agenda under 





him. Le Tellier recommended Colbert 
tohim. ‘The minister thought he knew 


his face, and asked him where he had 
seen him? and on what occasion? Col- 
|bert, as may be easily imagined,. was alt 
in a tremor on telling him that he had 
been at Sedan; for he was afraid lest the 
minister might resent the earnest manner 
in which he extorted from him the resto- 
ration of the letter. But this recollec- 
tion was so far from hurting him with his 
eminence, that he took him into his ser- 
vice,.on the express condition that ‘he 
should serve him with the same zeal and 
fidelity he had shown to his former mas- 
ter. . 

Colbert was so devoted to him, and 
gave him so many proofs of his prudence 
and sagacity, that, on the death of Joubert, 
he was appointed intendant to his emi- 
nence. . And this was the beginning of the 
prodigious success of this prudent young 
man. 


Colbert died the 6th of September, 











ithe prismatic colours. 








1683, in the 64th year of his age ; and, 
to the disgrace of humanity, so great was 
the hatred of the populace of Paris against 
this truly great man, that it was found ex- 
pedient to bury him at midnight, and the 
corpse was only attended by the night- 
watch of the city. 

>. 


LA SIGNORINA AGNESI. 


De Brosses in his Historical and Criti 
cal Letters on Italy, gives an interesting 
account of the prodigious mental powers 
of this learned Italian lady ; who, at the 
age of 18, appears to have been a literary 
phenomenon. Not confined in her stu 
dies to a knowledge of all the original lan- 
guages, she undertook to support a thesis 
on any science, against any one who 
chose to contend with her. 

At a conversatione, to which Monsieur 
Des Brosses and his nephew were invit- 
ed, they found about thirty persons, of all 
the European nations, ranged in a.circle ; 
and La Signorina Agnesi, with her litle 
sister, seated under a canopy. This 
young lady, he tells us, who was neither 
ugly nor handsome, had a fine compiex- 
ion, and an air extremely simple, soft; 
and feminine. His account of what pass- 
ed is as follows— 

‘] had imagined, when 1 went to this 
assembly, that it was merely to converse 
with this young lady, in the usual way, 
on learned subjects; instead of which, 
the Count Belloni, who had introduced 
me, made a fine harangue to the lady in 
Latin, with college formality. She an- 
swered him extremely well. After which, 
they began a disputation in the same lan- 
guage, on the origin of fountains; and on 
the causes of the flux, and reflux, whick 
some of them have, hke the sea. She 
spoke like an angel on this subject, and I 
never heard it treated more to my satis- 
faction. 1 was then desired, by the 
Count, to discuss any topic that pleased 
me, with her, in the same manner ; pro- 
vided that it was philosophical or mathe- 
matical. 1 felt quite stupified with fear, 
on finding that | was expected to harangne 
extempore ; and to speak, for an hour, in 
a language of which | had lost the use. 
However, such as it was, | made her the 
best compliment that I could form; after 
which, we. disputed, #t first, on the man- 
ner in Which the soul is impressed with 
corporeal objects, and afterwards com- 
municates them to the organs of the brain ; 
land, then, on the emanation of dight and 
Loppin discours- 
ed with her on the subject of diaphanous 
bodies, and curvilinear figures in geome- 
try; of which | did not understand a 
word. He spoke im French: and she 
theaged permis-ion to answer him in La- 
tin; fearing that she should not recollect 
the technical terms which she might want, 
in the French language. 

“She spoke wonderfully on these 
points ; for which she could not have 
been prepared any more than ourselves. 
She is much attached to the philosophy 
of Newton; and it is marvellous to see 
a person of her age so conversant with 
such abstruse subjects. Yet, however 
astonished | may have been with her sci- 
ence, | have been much more amazed to 
hear her speak Latin—a hanguage which, 
certainly, she could not have occasion to 
use ofien—with such purity, ease, and 
accuracy, that | cannot say | ever read 
any book, ta modern Latin, written iu so 
classical a style as that in which she pro- 
nounced these discourses. 

* After she had replied to Loppin, the 
conversation became general ; every one 
speaking to her in the Isnguage of his 
country, and she answering each in the 
same dialect. 

** She told me that she was very sorry 
the visit had taken the form of a thesis ; 
that she very much @isliked speaking on 
such subjects in company—where, for 
one who was amused, twenty were tired 
to death; and, that such themes were 
only fit for two or three persons of simi- 











lar taste. This observation appeared to 
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me at least as full of good sense as her a this conjecture probable is, the 

well-known fact, that water can be decom- 
that she was determined to take the veil ; | posed by the galvanic fluid, and also that 
not fur want of fortune, because she is||this subtle and powerful agent is always 
rich. lat work, in every state of our atmosphere. 


discourses. | was very sorry to hear 


“« After we had conversed, her little 


sister played on the harpsichord, like an-|i what rapidity the whole heavens are some- 


other Rameau, some of Rameau’s besti/t 


which she accompanied herself.” i 


EEE EEE 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





—-—- Science has sought, on weary wing, leither of these fluids, (supposing them to 
be different from each other, )so it is equal- 
ly certain,that these elements may be unit- 
ed by them, in the formation of water.— 
What was, therefore, in a gaseous and in- 

That clouds are collections of aqueous} visible state the moment before, may be 
vapours, suspended in the atmosphere, instantly converted into aqueous vapour, 


by sea and shore, each mute and lis ing thing 
CamPeate. 





FORMATION AND USE OF CLOUDS. 





less or more elevated, is universally ad- 


suitted ; and that the water of which they]! many miles along the elevated regions of 
are composed is taken up from the sur-|ithe atmosphere. 
face of the earth, is also unquestionable.|| more probable that clectricity is a princi- 
Sut seeing that water is specifically hea-|| pal agent in this important process is, that 
vier than the atmospheric air, how shall | clouds are often hichly charged with elec- 
we account for its becoming buoyant inj/trical matter; and not those o ly which 
It could not ascend in its|}are called thunder clouds, but all clouds in 





that element ? 
compact and condensed state : in this state 


than lead or stone. 


what is that change ? 


ter which contains it and the circumam- 


bient air, and as it is a law of nature for|jtrical fluid is the agent employed by na- 
all fluids to endeavour to maintain an equi-|jture both in decomposition of the water in- 
librium, when the water contains more of||to its primitive elements, and in their re- 
-this tire than the air, it escapes from the||composition again to form clouds, is, that 





water into the air, taking along with it) 


small quantities of the water, in the shape||often seen to meet each other, in opposite 


of spherules or soap-bubbles, but so mi- 
nute as to render it impossible for the eye 
to detect their globular form. The parti- 
cles of water, attracting each other, ad- 
here, and form a spherical envelope 
around the contained fire, or air raretied 
by it. These bubbles, like so many bal- 
loons, ascend to an elevation in the atmos- 
phere, according as its condition is less or 
more fayourable for their ascent. When 
great quantities of these vapours hover im-|| 
mediately above the earth’s surface, we 
eee them in the form of fogs or mists; but 
when they rise to a greater altitude, they 
constitute clouds, less or more dense and 
extensive, taking their position in that stra- 
tum of the atmosphere which corresponds 
to their own specific gravity. 

This evaporation is constantly going on 
over the whole surface of the globe, at 
every state of the atmosphere, as well 
even when it is below the freezing point 
as when at its highest temperature, though 
in a much greater abundance in hot than 
in cold weather. And when it is consi- 
dered, that a square degree of water, of 
sixty-nine miles, evaporates, in the course 
of twenty-four hours, thirty-three million 
tuns, we need not wonder whence the ma- 
terials can come that form those immense 
clouds which ‘sometimes cover the whole 
visible hemisphere. 

But seeing that not only the sea, but al- 
so the land, yields as much water to the 
atmosphere, especially in the warmth of| 
summer, what becomes of it after its as- 
cent? Only asmall proportion of what 
has been exaled in the day is condensed} 
by cold, and precipitated to the earth in! 
the night, in the form of dew, and yet| 
scarcely a cloud is to be seen in the hea- 
vens for several months together during 
a dry summer, when we should expect to 

















seen but a few minutes before. This may 
be eflected by electrical or galvanic pow- 
ers. For, as water may be decomposed, 


c 
rt conld no more rise into the atmosphere and hence it is, that rain is so much more 
Some change must,|! conducive to the process of vegetation than 
therefore, take place in its condition ; but||other water ; for each drop takes aleng 
In fact, water con-|| with it to the ground a portion of that clec- 
tains a considerable quantity of latent fire.||tricity which the cloud contains, from 
‘This being much lighter than both the wa-|| which the rain descends. 


NE ONES Vids 


It is equally surprising to observe, with 


imes covered with the most dense clouds, ||and extending ever the earth a kind of 
pieces ; and then others, her own composi-|/and while we are not able to detect their 
tion ; concluding by singing a iew airs, injj origin, nor to perceive from whence they 


arise ; for, perhaps, not a cloud was to be 


ind reduced to its primitive elements, by 


ind form immense clouds, extending for 


And what renders it the 


reneral possess it, though ina less degree ; 


Another proof that the galvanic or elec- 


ina serene and warm day, small clouds are 


directions probably by a mutual attraction, 
trom being electrified by opposite powers : 
and when they meet, instead of forming a 
large cloud, as we should have expected, 
they both totally disappear. That they 
are brought together in such cases by a re- 
ciprocal attraction, and not by a current 
of wind, is evident, because it is not pro- 
bable that the wind would blow in oppo- 
site directions, within so short a distance, 
at the same time. 

In contemplating the clouds, we must 


often have been struck with that surpris-'! 


ing beauty and diversity of colours which 
they assuine, and for which it is difficult to 
account. Those clouds which resemble 
fogs, reflect the white light of the sun, and 
appear white whenever its incident rays 
fall upon them entire and undivided, Mr. 
Melville has suggested the following inge- 
nious and probable method of accounting 
for the red and vivid colour of the morn- 
ing and evening clouds. He supposes that 
a separation of the rays is made in passing 
through the horizontal atmosphere, and 
that the clouds reflect and transmit the 
sun’s light, as any half-transparent colour- 
less body would do; for as the atmos- 
phere reflects a larger propertion of blue 
and yiolet rays than of any other colour, 
the sun’s light, transmitted through it, in- 
clines towards yellow, orange, or red, es- 
pecially when it passes through a long 
tract of air ; and in this manner the sun’s 
horizontal hght is tinctured with a deep 
orange, and even red, and the colour be- 
comes still deeper after sun-set. Hence 
he concludes that the clouds, according to 
their different altitudes, may assume all 
the variety of colours at sun-rising and 
setting, by barely reflecting the sun’s in- 
cident light as they receive it. 

The generality of the clouds are raised 








cee the most. To account for this is a! 
real difficulty. Philosophers have not yet 
solved it; butit is probable, that the wa-| 
ter thus evaporated is decomposed, and! 
reduced to a gaseons state, by the action 
of the galvanic or electrical fluid, possibly 
to its prunitive elements of hydrogen and 
oxygen, and these gases may be raised to 
unknown heights in the atmosphere, and 
there reserved in store to be used as the 
state of the earth may require. 


\|ny of them are not more than seven or 


What!lclonds depend sometimes upon currents 


to about a mile above the earth ; but ma- 


eight hundred yards ; and those which are 
very highly charged with electricity are 
much lower, and sometimes even touch 
the ground. The tops of some mountains 
are, therefore, elevated far above many of) 
the clouds ; and a spectator, taking his 
station on the summits, sees them rolling 
beneath his feet. The motions of the 





‘beams of the sun, the clouds are probably 


jof air, and sometimes upon the electric 
jmatter by which they repel and attract 


each other. 

Clouds are intended to answer a varie- 
ty of uses essentially important. Besides 
watering the earth, and preserving it in a 
moist state, fit for the process of vegetation, 


‘shade to protect it from the over intense 


‘designed, in the more mysterious opera- 
tions of nature, to preserve that equilibri- 
‘um of the electric fluid between the earth 
land the atmosphere, which is essentially 
'necessary to the harmonious co-operation 
jof the grand and complicated machinery of 
jrature. 





MINEKVA MEDICA. 
Croup.—Dr. Reddelin, of Wismar, has 
communicated to the Royal Society of Got- 
tingen, through Professor Blumenback, 
ithe following successful treatment of 
‘Croup, after the usual remedies had been 
tried without eflect :—The patient was a 
‘female, aged 19, who, on the third day af- 
\ter being seized with the croup, was una- 
ible to swallow, had begun to rattle in the 
throat, and seemed approaching rapidly to 
dissolution. Dr. Reddelin insinuated, by 
means of a quill, a mixture of Spanish 
snuff and morocco into her nostrils ; and 
after repeating this mixture a second time, 
it excited sneezing und vomiting : this oc- 
casioned the discharge of two long mem- 
branous cylinders from the trachea (wind- 
pipe) upon which the rattling immediately 
ceased, and the patient was rescued from 
linstantaneous suflocation. One of the 
itubes, when slit open, measured nine 
‘French lines in breadth ; they were quite 
\white, and bore a strong extension without 
‘injury to their tibrous texture. 











akin 

Singular Medical Cuse.—A case of sin- 
gular interest has lately fallen under the 
jobeervation of Dr. W. Pickells, one of the 
| physicians to the Cork Dispensary, that of 
a female, aged about 25 years, in which 
the larve of a great number of insects of 
the beetle and fly kind were discharged 
alive from the stomach. Several of the 
ilarva of the beetle kind, though discharg- 
ed upwards of a fortnight since, remain 
still alive, in health and vigour. They 
consist, besides the head, of twelve joints, 
and are furnished with six feet—some ex- 
ceed an inch in length. ‘The young wo- 
man laboured at intervals, during a long 
time past, under vomiting of blood, and 
the most violent convulsions, which have 
been considerably alleviated by the dis- 
charge of the insects. The probable sup- 
position is,that the ova,or eggs,were taken 
in by the mouth, and hatched in the sto- 
mach. 








—_ 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Doeility and Instinct of the Lark.—A late 
Irish paper contains the following article : 
“In the town of Ulster a few days ago, a 
skylark which had been reared from its 
nest in a cage, but was at liberty to leave 
it and fly about the house at pleasure, at 
length got into the street, and missed its 
way back. The person to whom it be- 
longed, after a long and fruitless search for 
his little domesticated warbler, gave up all 
hopes of its recovery. About ten days, 
however, after its escape, as he was pro- 
ceeding to the country on business, his ear 
caught the voice of his well-known bird, 
which was singing melodiously very high 
in the air, and whose peculiar notes he 
was well acquainted with, (it having been 
always in the company of canaries, had 
learned their song) when he immediately 
began to chirp with a bird-call which he 
had often used, in order to induce it to fly 
on his head, and from that (he continued 
to call it) immediately on his hand, when 
he instantly secured it, and hastened home, 
with joy sparkling in his eyes, to restore 
it to its deserted cages 

> 


The following is given in an English pa- 
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the same bied :—As a gentleman was tra- 
velling on horseback, « short time since, 
in the west of Norfolk, a lark dropped on 
the pummel of the saddle, and spreading 
its wings in a submissive manner, cowered 
close to him; he stopped his horse, and 
sat for scme time in astonishment, looking 
at the bird, which he supposed to be 
wounded, but endeavouring to take it, it 
crept round him and placed itself behind ; 
turning himself on the saddle to observe 
it, it dropped between the legs of the horse 
aud remained immoveuble—it then struck 
him that the poor thing was pursued, and 
as the last resource, hazarded its safety 
with him, when looking up a hawk was 
hovering directly over them: the poor 
bird again mounted the saddle, under the 
eye of its protector, and the disappointed 
hawk shifting his station, the little- fugitive 
watching his opportunity, carted over the 
hedge, and was hid in an instant. 


—~—_ 
The Turkey.—Gn the farm of Mr. Tar- 


igett, at Hiltenbury, near Winchester, 


(England,) a temale turkey was lately set 
upon 17 of her own eggs. Her pariner, 
the male turkey, chose to sit in the house 
with her; after sitting a week without 
egys, the farmer put 21 common fowls’ 
eggs under him, and he hatched 12 chick- 
ens, and left the remainder of the eggs, 
which were immediately hatched by a 
common hea. ‘The male turkey refused 
to nurse the chicks he hatched, but attach- 
ed himself to the young turkeys. 


py 


AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 

Method of prepering Wine and Olives in 
Frence.— The precess of making the wine 
is as follows :—The grapes being select- 
ed and picked, are put into a large vat, 
where they are weil trodden down by the 
naked feet; afier which the liquor is 
drawn off from below ; the bruised grapes 
are then put into a press, and the remain- 
ing liquor extracted. The whole of the 
juice is now put into casks with their 
bungs open, and allowed to ferment, and 
discharge its impurities for twelve, fifteen, 
or twenty days, according to the strength 
of the grape ; the waste occasioned by the 
discharge being constantly supplied with 
fresh liquor. The vessels are.then care- 


jfully closed, and in about a mouth the 


wine is considered fit for drinking. When 
the grapes are of a bad, meagre kind, the 
wine-dealers mix the juice with pigeons’ 
dung, or quicklime, in order to give it a 
spirit which nature has denied, or, possi- 
bly, to take off acidity. 


| "The best olives are those which grow 


wild, but the quantity of these is inconsi- 
derable ; they begin to collect them in 
the early part of November, and this is re- 
peated at intervals until March or April ; 
the fruit is beaten off the trees with long 
canes as it ripens, which is known by its 
turning from a light green to a very dark 
célour. The oil must be expressed im- 
mediately, and before the olives fade or 
grow wrinkled, otherwise it will not be 
good. The whole are, in the first in- 
stance, ground into paste by a millstone, 
set edgeways in a circular stone trough, 
and turned by a mule or the power of wa- 
ter; this paste is then put into cases, 
made of the same kind of grass which is 
so much used in the Mediterranean for 
the manufacture of ropes and cables ; six 
or eight of which are piled one over the 
other, and then subjected to a powerful 
press for a few minutes, by which the oil 
is forced out, and received into a stone 
reservoir placed beneath it. While the 
oil is passing from the press, hot water is 
frequently dashed over it, to make it flow 
the better. The whole fluid is now trans- 
ferred into a wooden vat, half filled with 
water, in which the dregs fall to the bot- 
tom, while the supernatant oil is skimmed 
off, and stored up in small oblong casks. 
The remnant is now thrown into a large 
stone cistern containing water, and allow- 
ed to continue there twelve or fourteen 
days, frequently stirring it during that 





per as a remarkable instance of instinct in 





time ; a coarser cil is then taken from its 
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surtace, which serves for the purpose of ing and management which too fre- 


burning in lamps, or in manufactories. 
After these processes, they separate an 
oil still more coarse and fetid, and occa- 
sionally grind the paste down with hot 
water, which extracts a yet greater quan- 
tity of oily matter, but which in this case 
sooh grows rancid. 

The dregs which remain after these 
operations, when dried, are usedias a fuel ; 
particularly for warming, by means of 
brasieres, apartments without =. 
There is, however, a very peculiarly fine 

paration, called virgin oil, and which 
is a great delicacy, eating like the sweetest 
butter ; this is made from green olives, 
and sold at a high price, as a great quanti- 
ty of the fruit yields but little oil. 


Se 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Yor the Minerva. 





FINE ARTS—THE ROTUNDA. 

‘« Modest worth's conceal’d behind a screen, 

“ Whilst brazea impudence is always seeu.” 

l love to walk, to think, to write, and 
moralize, and sometimes to publish. One 
day last week I was passing the Rotunda, 
in Chamber-street. 1 am thus particular 
to state what street it is in, because | fear 
but few in the city know the place. It 
was an exceedingly hot day. 1 thought 
i might find an agreeable shade, particu- 
larly as | saw printed on a card and hung 
on the wall, * The garden of Versailles 
to be seen here.” “ Yes,” said 1, almost 
involuntarily, ‘* this garden, with its fine 
fountains, its shaded walks, and splendid 
palace, must be cool and refreshing, and 
a truly philosophic retreat from the rays 
of a burning sun.”’ | walked slowly in. 
I was met by a lady, who inquired if 1) 
wished to see the paintings ; for | was so 
oppressed by heat that I could bardly 
speak, and I don’t doubt she thought | was 
a mute from the ** New-York Institution.” 
i made out faigtly to reply, ‘* yes, madam.” 
At this moment another card attracted my 
attention. ‘* The painting of Caius Grac- 
chus, which obtained Napoleon’s gold me-| 
dal,” as nearly as | can recollect.—*‘ | 
wiil see this picture,” said 1.—** Walk this 
way, sir,” said she. I entered a small 


side room, in which the painting was pla-| 
ced, in company with about twenty others ;| 
one a portrait of Napoleon in his imperi-| 


al robes; another, 4riadne, daughter of 
Minos, who fell in love with Theseus ; 
ran away with him, and who afterwards 
abandoned her. I consider myself a good 
judge of paintings. 1 am notattached to any 
particular school or style, as most masters 
are, but take unsophisticated nature as iny 
guide and pattern. 1 am not disposed to 
give along, laboured dissertation on paint- 
ing, or the minute beauties of these works 
of our modest countryman Vunderlyn, 
but shall say that this picture of Ariadne 
is in every respect superior to any pic- 
ture I have seen in this country; the 
Caius Gracchus equal to any ; and the ex- 
nibition, small as it is, better worth spend- 
ing the sum of twenty-five cents, trifling 
as it is, and an hour’s time to see, than 
any other in the city. There is an irre- 
<istible charm accompanying modest worth. 
The artist was busy finishing two sketch- 
es representing the arts of painting and 
sculptnre. He seemed to have watched 
every step I took ; for he was concealed 
from me, and I did not sce him till 1 was 
leaving the room, when he epened a 
door, and asked me if I would see the 
medal which Napoleon had presented 
him. Lreplied | would, I was intimate 
with him instantly. He informed me 


that the encouragement he received was; 


flattering, but not quite as substantial ax 
he had reason to expect from so patriotic 


and liberal a community as the citv o.jjing with them the sharpness of the thorn, 
New-York can boast of ; that the exhibi-jyet, unlike them, hiding the bitter stream 
tion of the panorama view of the battle ofthat flows from the wound. If at times 
Paris, and of the garden of Versailles, hadjovercome, if the strength of their mind oc- 
met with the unqualified approbationjcasionally give way before the repeated 
of all who had seen them ; but that it was/lassaults of misfortune ; the sileat tear tha 
cot in his nature to resort to those arts of {forces itself unbidden from the eye, is con 





THE INDE Ys. 


render current the most disgrace- 
daubs, the mst disgusting caricatares. 
1 was so much charmed with the artist 
and his pictures, that { omitted to see the 
garden on that day, but will go and see it 
another time, that | may have the plea- 
sure of giving another twenty-five cents ; 
and I will send a hundred more to see 
them before the year is out. ve 
—_- 
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It frequently happens that the mind 
when unemployed, will catch some trivial 


Loy 





cealed from the unhappy sharers of her 
sufferings. 

‘I thought of the constancy of women.— 
Though the companions of their life too 
often forget their charms, those charms 
which fascinated their youth ; yet they do 
not retaliate on his fault, not even by an 
excusable, a proper severity. Or if they 
mould their features into expressions of 
unkindness, stung by the coldness of their 
mate, let but sickness reduce him to weak- 
ness and pain, and she forgets his failings, 
watching him with care, and gratifying his 
wants. I examined these points in the fe- 
male character, and I asked why has she 
nota soul? Because it may be said she 





idea, and pursue it involuntarily through 
all its links and ramifications, till it arrive 
at a point of deduction. By one of these 
chances, wandering from one thought to 
another, the opinion prevalent among ma- 
ny nations, that women, however fair a 
portion of the creation, are deprived of the 
benignant light of the soul, suggested itself’ 
to my attention. 1 began to examine into 
the absurdity or correctness of this doc- 
trine, which debars from the joys of para- 
dise those whom we love, in the various 
relations of mother, sister, wife, and 
daughter. From habit and education 1 
was impelled to disbelieve it, and my feel- 
ings could not brook a dogma which was 
so partial in its nature and so hard in its 
tendency on those whom from my infan- 
cy I have viewed with admiration. But 
as | have always believed that no opinion, 
however apparently erroneous, should be 
rejected unexamined, I fell into my habit 
of reasoning upon its truth. 

I thought of the various characteristics 

of women, and | compared them with those 
of the other sex, that | might find from 
thence, which was most actuated by mo- 
tives of purity that emanate from the soul, 
and which was most worthy of celestial re- 
wards. 
I reflected first upon the affectionate 
and tender nature of women, 
communications with the world, they ma- 
nifest a feeling of good will towards those 
with whom they meet, and while man will 
treat with arrogance and rudeness, per- 
haps habitually so, those with whom he 
has dealings, and roughens the path of life 
by his animosity, she with softness and 
tenderness conciliates all. She seems to 
appreciate the sensibilities of others, and 
she treats with kindness all who come 
within the scope of her influence. When 
sickness and anguish rend the heart, she 
pours oil and wine into the wounds. She 
ministers to the wants, and alleviates with 
angelic sweetness the sorrows of the hn- 
mnkind. What were life without her 
suavity, her goodness, and her love! 

| thought of her fortitude.—When man 
sinks under the pressure of calainity, 
when he feels the fangs of misfortune, and 
recedes fainting from their attack, she 
views them with self-pessession,and seems 


In their} 


is unacquainted with Literature, Science, 
and the Arts,and the destructive perfection 
of war, and thus has manifested imbecility. 
But it should be made to appear that these 
arts constitute a desirable and enviable 
portion of knowledge. Literature and the 
Sciences are but so many fashions which 
succeeding ages will remodel and alter— 
perhaps wholly contemn. In times past, 
learning was deemed but a suitable acconi- 
) plishment for slaves. Arts and sciences 
are appreciated only according to the bent 
of the mind, received from chances and 
circumstances. And surely none will pre- 
tend that the art of war, which has for its 
object the destruction of the human spe- 
cies, in which men “ proceed in the midst 
of gaiety and pomp to the execution of this 
horrid purpose—where they perish by 
inches in the midst of agony and neglect, 
lacerated by every variety of method that 
jcan torture the frame’’—none will pre- 
|tend that this is an end worthy the dignity 
Jof the soul. But even so, the world has 
had its Semiramis, and its Catharine, its 
Joan of Arc, and maid of Saragossa. 
men seldom appear in the glare of these 
heroines, because it is foreign to their dis- 
|positions and manners. They seldom 
shine in the walks of literature, because 
they are not educated for that end. But 
were their minds cast into a habit of study 
by suitable nurture and education, it is not 
presumptuous to assert, that their works 
would vie with the most splendid monu- 
ments of masculine genius. 
Hence I concluded that woman has a 
soul. For whence otherwise do these 
shining qualities emanate ? Wheuce flows 
this sweet soul’d tenderness,this fortitude, 
this patience, this constancy ? 
** And how lovely is woman in sorrow ! 
How sweet is beauty when embalmed in 
tears !’’ She feels lost, she looks around 
with anxiety for some channel of relief. — 
iler countenance is irradiated by the fer- 
vour of her feelings ; and when exerting 
herself to throw off her load, how interest- 
ing does she appear! And shall we be 
jtold that such a being has no soul? The 
jman who would utter it I would mark as 
my foe.—l would shun his society as a 
pestilence—I would trample on him as a 
monster. In the effervescence of my 
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to defy their power. At other times fear- 
ful and timid, she assumes the boldness of} 
a superior nature when visited by afflic-| 
tion. 


energy. She appears at times to receive! 
tramples in the dust all her native sensibi- 
lity and weakness. 

I reilected on her patience. She en- 
dures without murmuring the postpone-, 
ment of expected pleas: ccs, and the pro- 
longation of misery. Men will fret under 
repeated disappointments, and too often 
curse their wayward destiny, 
burst into tits of moaning aud complaint.—| 
They will load with imprecations them- 
selves and those about them. But the 
lovely partners of their sorrows, enffer 
Ithem with resignation and meekness, Feel- 








She appears to measure the evils! 
that assail her, and to draw upon the latent; 
strength of her mind for a corresponding; 


tribulation with a species of stoicism, and! 


They w ill) 


mind I forgot that I was ina Christian 
country, where women are cherished and 
loved. 
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——-A thing of Shreds and Patches '!—Hamier. 

















Foreizn.—We have omitted, of late, no- 
ticiug the political coutents of the foreign 
journals, because they afforded nothing by 
which we could form a correct idea of what 
was passing in Europe. By the last arrival 
something of a tang'ble shape has offered it- 
self. The malcontents in Spain have bronght 
matters to the eve of a counter revolution, 
which, in our opinion, is likely to lead tu the 
dethronement of the present monarch. The 
royal guards had revolted, and declared for 
“absolute” rule, in opposition to the wishes 
of the people. who appear favourable to the 
constitutional system. 

The differences between Russia and Tor- 
key appear to be as far from a settlement as 


i 
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-Jasd Portuga! is rapidly on the decline, and 


they were nine months ago; and the Greeks 
malntain the contest with a zeal and courage 
worthy the cause in which they are en- 
gaged. 


~ In South America, the influence of Spain 
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TS 
it is more than probable, that, ere six months 
pass away, neither ef these powers will be 
lis possession of a single acre on the whole 
continent. 


Domestic.—The fever continues unabated, 
though it does not appear to have spread be- 
yond the infected district. 
_ Several cases of violent bilious fever, fata! 
in their results, have appeared at Salina, O- 
nondaga county. Mr. Kirkpatrick, the su- 
perintendant of the Salt Springs, is dowa 
witb it. 

The following remarks on the use of ani- 
mal charcoal (ivory black) in the cure of ye!- 
low fever in its putrid or malignant stage, is 
respectfully submitted to the Physicians of 
New-York :— 

Froin a series of experiments, it has beer 
found that animal chareval claims a decided 
preference, as an antiseptiva, in the an'-nal 
fluids, to any article hitherto discovered ; its 
action on the viscera is extremely mild, and 
its beneficial effects on the system, when 
combined with sulphuric acid in the fol- 
lowing manner, will be observed in a few 
hours, 

To one table spoonful of animal chareoal 
add one pint of milk—let them be well mix- 
ed, and administer one-third every two hours: 
fifleen minutes after each dose, let the pa- 
tient drink freely of water, with thirty or 
forty drops of sulphuric acid to each pint. 

Wa, Dunxap, 


An enormous Seal, weighing 400 Ibs. is 
stated to have been caught io the river St. 
Lawrence, opposite Montreal, on the 3d 
tastant, 


A pot, containing several thousand dollars 
in gold and silver, has been dug up in the vi- 
cinity of Hancocksville, N.C. by a young 
man while at work on his plantation. No 
one in the neighhourhoed could say any 
thing about this treasure. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
~—_- 

No. XXI. of the MinERVA will contain the fol- 
iowing articles ; 

PoPULAR TALES.—Princess Matilda and 
Prince Morterio.—The Old Fisherman. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Journey through France, 
Italy, &c, 

LITERATURE.— Origin of Writing and Print- 
ing — Laterary Notices. 

THE pRamMA.—ILondon Theatres—Notices of 
new pieces bronght forward to 12th July in Hay- 
Market Theatre, and English Opera House. 

Brocraruy.—Life of John Overs and his 
Daughter, 

ARTS and SciENcES.—Craniscopy No. 1V.— 
Agricultural Memoranda.— Scientific Notices. 

Portry.—To Rosa—&c. 

GLEHANER, ReEcoRD, DEATHS and MAR- 
RIAGES, Enigmas, CHRONOLOGY. 


—EEE———eEE——— 
MARRIED, 


On Tuesday last week, Mr. G. B. Castang, to 
Miss L. Rogers. 
On Wednesday; Mr. Jacob W. Carpenter, to 
Miss Abigail Biid. 
Ov Monday, Capt. Samuel Wendell, to Miss 
ane Gavitt. 
On Wednesday, Mr. William J. Romer, to Miss 
Maria Waterman. 
On Tuesday, Mr. John Welsh, of Newcastle, 
Eng. to Miss Margaret Shaw. e 
On Thursday last week, Lient. Lawrence Mont- 
gomery, U. S. N. to Miss Joanna J Colton, 
On the 19th inst. Mr. Sam. Vanderheyden, to 
Miss Eliza A. Douglass. 
On Sunday, Capt, Parker Meuron, to Miss Ja- 
net Laing. 
Mr. William&. Burt, to Miss Jannet Meldrum, 


> 





DIED, 


On the 15th inst. Mr. Nathaniel Jenks, in the 
44th. year of his age. 

Joseph Bus ford, Esy. aged 68 years, a native of 
London. 

At London, on the 30th of June, Julia, eldest 
daughter of Richard Rush, Esq. Envoy &xtraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the L 
nited States. 

On Saturday, Mr. Richard Hopkins, merchant, 
aged 29 years. 

Qn the 16th, Mr, Richaid D. Hamilton, 
years, i 
~ On the 20th, Mr. John Forsyth, in the 59th year 
of his age. 

Sarah Williams, daughter of Mr. William 
Williams. 

Eliza, danghter of Benjamin Jones, Janitor of 
alumbia College. 

Ou the 11th imst. Alexander Caldwel', in the 
524 year of his age. 

On Monday. Mr. Paul Spencer, aged 70 years, 


aged 22 


QO 





a native of Bath, England. 
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POETRY. 
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“ ttis the gifttof PORTRY to hallow every place ir }) 


which it moves; to breathe round nature ep odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed ove: 
it a tint more Magical thwn the blush of morning 


——S 





For the Minerva 
LINES WRITTEN ON LEAVING NEW-YORK, 
June, les 
Oft in the circle of the gay aod young, 
Where laughing merriment, with fingers fair, 
On happy brows his bloomimg chaplets Nung, 
Have I alone been sad and full of care. 


Olt have I mark'd on ev'ry Jip but mine 
The smile which show'd that grief was far away : 
Still, still does fate this single breast consiga 
To jcyless gloom while al! arouud are gay. 


And if perchance one joyful moment beams 
With transient brightuess my sad spirit o’er, 

But for a moment, it like lightning gleams, 
Leaving the prospect darker than before. 


There was atime. but ab, that time ie past, 

When nought but peace my careless bosom knew; 
The days of childhood too serene to last ; 

Sweet days of happiness, how swilt they flew! 


Though passing griefs perchance might clon the hour, 
They soon were o’er,—a momentary gioow, 

W hich serv'd to heighten blivs—an April show'r, 
That gave the scene a reaovated bivom 


Ere the young Spring of life was half gone by, 
Sorrows came on its opening bloom to blight: 
Fate, uorcientiag, to a distant sky, 
Far from my friends aud country urg'd my flight. 


Oh, there is not uponthe varied earth, 
Seek Lhro’ each clime that spreads 'twixt pole and pole, 

A spot so sweet as that which gave us birth, 
A spot so fondly cherish’d by the soul. 


Ask the poor negro burning A ‘ric bore, 
The roving Indian of the mighty west, 
The savage native of Fuero’s shore, 
Tat couutry is of al) the world the best. 


And if he dwell where winter ever reigns, 
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Weighs on my spirits as I haste to part, ~ 
With some most closely round my sou! entwined, 
And leads away my anxious swelling heart, 
To rove o'er sad reflections unconfived. 


Oh, that this wide world were s carden fair, 
Where kindred spirits might for ever rest; 
| For ever live in joyous union there, 
Mid peaceful shades, caressing, aud caress’d. 
} Lavrence. 


~~ 
For the Minerva 


{ 
| 

1 TO ELIZA. 

Could 1 e’er have imagin'd while prest in my arms, 

4 As the fond tale of love thou wert whispering o'er, 
That another as fondly had gaz*d on thy charms, 

To whom thou hadst whisper'd the same tale before? 


| 
| 
| Could I ever have supposed from those orbs beaming bright, 
And pure asthe rays which theo shone from on high, 
| ‘That another had drank the sweet draught of delight, 

And feasted his soul on the glance of thine eye? 


| 
| 
Yet another Aas prest, and as ardently prest 

That lip which still seems a dew'd rose-bud unblown ; 
| Another has breath'd the deep sighs of thy breast, 
Aud thou too hast breath'd the deep sighs of his own. 


| Oh, how have I lived on the smiles thou hast given, 
Whilst thou spoke and £ listeu'’d, and still have believed: 
| t have lov'’d thee on earth as a sweet type of heaven: 

7 Oh, how have I loved thee, and how been deceived! 


| Well, well, "twas a dream, and now "tis gone by, 
Like the visions of youth fleeting fitfully past ; 
And T'll think, when I think of thy bright beaming eye, 
| 'Twas a bright dream of bliss too delicious to last 
H W. H. 
} 
| ~~ 
' 
| 
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THOUGHTLESSNESS. 
ToA 





Ob! say, was’t well to wound the heart 


To strike where oft affliction’s dart 
Hath dealt its keenest, heaviest blow ? 











Where scorching suns with ray uaclouded shine, 
On desert wastes or cultivated plains, 
He still will auswer, ** The best land is mine.” 


} 

| 

| 

| Alveady bent by fate so low ; 

Oh! couldst thou not have read aright 

| The grief-worn furrows of my face, 
hat joy long since hath ta’en bis flight, 


And black despair usurps his place ? 





My native country "tras my fate to leave, 
But fortune, with upwouted kindness moved, 
Still left some dearest friends, nor conld bereave 
My sorrowing heart of all which it had ioved. 


Though far this land ; (and nota fairer lies 
Beneath ‘he azore cauopy of heaven,) 

Though Providence beneath its lovely skies, 
A zlorious home to liberty had givea ; 


Yet the bright landscape of my oative ciime, 
Where I with lightsome step was wont to roam, 

Oft when sweet dreams revatl’d the earlier time, 
Array'd iu all its pristine bloom would come. 


J secem'd o'er each romantic spot to rove, 
W bose beauties used to fill my raptured eye, 
The ivied tow'r, the stream, the hill, the grove: 
i drcam’d to’smile, but woke, alas, to sigh 


As 1 advanced upon life's troubled deep, 
By tistance veil'd, those scenes at last grew dim; 
I ceased when looking to the past to weep, 


And hope before me.cast a cheering beam. 


Those seenes wax'd fainter, but I saw them yet; 
(Mem'ry still loves life’s morniag to renew,) 

Nor can t e’er those happy times forget, 
Though distance strives to close them from my view 


jlere, when some spot that. seems like home, I find, 
How crowd tie visious of the past to sight! 

The hours of childhood rush upouw my mind, 
And bring a fleeting moment of delight. 


And when I hear a gentle female tonzue, 
W Lose soft melodious accents are exprest 
In tones like those which erst my mother sung, 


To sooth my infuat cares and griefs to rest: 


Those notes so dear to recollection. touch 
A chord in unison, within my breast, 
To eweetest harmony Of soul: oh, such, 

Could tiey but last, would make wy spirit blest. 
B.:¢ soon, the moment's fend delusion cone, 
Sa! recollection cowes thet | aw far 


From those Llove. I staud as ‘twere alone, 


And all the scene seews bight wilbout a star 


Yet aw I not alone, for friendship throws 


Her cheering beams around, to bless me still; 


Pright through despon‘ence’ clouds, the lustre glows, 
To warm the breast which icy sorrows chill. 

Then why these gloomy feeliazs, when I see 
Around mer y to thes heart gost dear, 





When others |b shall me 
That thous bt awakes the «igh, calls forth the tear: 


teretong? Abme! 


The thought that sti!l shal: eavious space divide 
Some dearly joved one from the bosom true: 

The thought that distance severs friends allied; 
Dhet those te meet, we these aust bid adie, 


And couldst thou not—oh ! yes, thy heart 
Hath learn’d to feel for others’ wo; 
Hath learn’d to feel affliction’s dart, 


Hath learn'd to feel, and pity too, 


*T was thoughtless mirth ; “twas fancy’s child ; 
And still it play’d, and still it laugh’d : 
But, ever as the urchin smil'd, 


It aimn'd the pointed poison’d shaft, 


| Oh, look upon this brow of care, 
So tong the seat of grief and pain; 
It tells a tale of sorrow there, 
Which bids thee never stiike again. 
B. 
> 
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| Tt is not that thy face is fair, 

Though beauty sets her signet there ; 
Nor that thine eyes, whose rays impart 
The softest wishes to the heart, 

Have caught the magic from above, 
To fill at once the soul with love. 

It is not that the roses place 

| - Their loveliest colours in thy face ; 
Pout in thy lip, and o'er thy cheek 

In blushes like the morning streak ; 

Nor that thy light and airy form, 
Possessed of each entrancing charm, 
Seems like some spirit of the sky 
Descended fiom its majesty, 

To charm with shapes of heav’nly grace 
The cares of this our dwelling place— 
That thus I pay thee homage wild, 

As ever paid an erring child 

Of huinan guilt and folly, here, 

To being of a higher sphere : 

Sut tis the magic of the mind 

With outward grace and beauty join’d; 
H Tris, that seated on thy brow 

Is iftnocency’s ruby glow ; 

That in thine eyes no artful flame 








Allures the soul to guilt or shame ; 
But there, as on a sacred shrine, 
Glows pure, the vestal fire divine, 
Which, bright with virtue’s holy raysy 
Unlike the wild unballowed blaze 
Which tempts us to the verge of sin, 
Disclose the purity within; 








Because thy lovely features seem ‘ 


A casket worthy of tlie gem 
Within their radiant sphére confined,— 
The jewel of a spotless mind. 
LEANDER. 
New-York, August 1th. 
~~. 


LOVE AND THE GRACES, 
From the French. 

Beneath a flowery imyrtle’s shade, 

Which from its mother’s arms had sprung, 
The God of Love in sleep was laid, 

Though Love but seldom slumbers long. 
The playful Graces sported near, 

Nor knew who restedin the grove, 
Until a sigh had caught their ear ;— 

There needs uo more to speak of love. 


When they beheld the blooming boy, 

* Ah, it is Love !"—the damsels said— 
And their first motion, as they fiv, 

Was that of every graceful maid. 
While Love so beautiful appears, 

And while the Graces shun his sight, 
A new idea calins their fears, 

And stops the virgins in their flight. 


“ The treacherous boy in slumber lies,” | 


The Graces said ‘mid their alarms, 
** Ah! who could wickedly devise 

¢ To join such malice to such charms? 
* Let's now beware of being mild, 

* Let's seize his arrows, cruel things! 
‘* But first we'll bind the cunning child, 

“ For we may see the boy has wings.” 


They then approach’d, and hemm’d him round, 
But soft they trod, to shun all noise, 

Alas! to waken Love ‘tis found 
That trifles light as air suffice. 

Yet ere sweet sleep had ceas’d to reign, 


The Graces had their threats fulfill’ d— } 


Love strugyles to be free, in vain, 
For to the Graces all must yivld. 


*‘ Come,” said the boy, “ your anger leave, 
* Break now my arrows, dry your tears ; 
«“ Since Love is with you, cease to grieve, 
“ His arms the God no longer wears.” 
And ever since that happy day, 
Love follows these three Sisters’ traces, 
Who still adorn his gentle sway, 
While Love adorns the modest Graces. 


Lpigram. 
ee 
DEMONSTRATION. 
Some demon, sure,” says wond'ring Ned, 
*“In Newton's brain has fix’d his station!” 
True,” Dick replies, “* you've rightly said, 
I know his name, it’s demon stration.” 

















ENIG MAS. 





* And justly the wise man thus preach'd to us all, 
Despise not the value of things that are small " 








Answers lo Puzzles in our last. 
Przz.E 1.—It is in the middle of water. 
PuzzLk 1.—Itis the capital of Eugland. 
Puzz.E 11.—Wet. 

Puzz.e 1v.—Watchman. 

Puzz.e V.—Monosyllable. 

Puzz.Le vi.—The letter L 

~— 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 

A stone, in falling, broke into four pieces.— 
By these pieces any number of pounds couid be 
weighed, from one pound to forty. Quere, what 
was the weight of each ? 

If. 

What is that word in the English language, of 
one syllable, waich, if two letters be taken from 
it, becomes a word’ of lwo syllables? 

REBUS. 

My first is an insect well known, 

My second’s one-fourth of a passion, 

My third, Ob ’tis oft found alone, 

And my fourth is always in fashion. 


My fifth, and my last, you may find 
In my second, though that were a fiddle ; 
And the five, when together combined, 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


From the creation to the present time. 
Before Christ, 


324. Arideus, son of Philip, was chosen king. 
He took the name of Philip. The generals 
divided the conquests of Alexander among 
them. Roxana being delivered of a son, 
he was called Alexander, and joined with 
Arideus in the supreme power. 
Perdiccas, with the command of the troops, 
acted as guardian of the two kings. 
—— Death of Diogenes, the Cynic philosopher, 
323. Truce of one year between the Romans and 
Samnites. The Athenians and Etolians 
shook off the Macedonian yoke. Antipater 
was defeated in Thessaly. 
322. Aulus Cornelius Arvina, dictatot, defeated 
the Samnites. The Greeks beaten at sea 
by the Macedonians. Demosthenes was 
recalled from exile. The Athenians, again 
defeated, obtained peace on very hard 
terms. Demosthenes fled and poisoned 
himself. Autipater, Craterus, and Anti- 
gonus, joined against Perdiceas, who at- 
tacked Ptolemy, and sent Eumenes against 
Aptipater and Craterus. Perdiceas was 
slain in crossing the Nile, Pithon and 
Arideus were declared guardians to Alex- 
ander’s son. Death of Aristotle, aged 63. 
He was succeeded by Theophrastus. Me. 
nander’s first comedy acted at Athens. The 
body of Alexander transported into Egypt, 
and deposited at Alexandria. 
{321. The Romans defeated by the Samnites at 
the Caudine Forks, or defile; and obliged 
to pass under the yoke. Antipater made 
guardian of the young king. He gives the 
command of the army to Auntigonus, who 
defeats Eumenes, Alectas, and Attalus. 
320. The Romans avenged the disgrace of the 
preceding year, by defeating the Samnites, 
and making them pass under the yoke. 
Eumenes made peace with Antigonus. 
Polysperchon restored liberty to the cities 
of Greece. 
319. The Samnites, again defeated, obtained a 
trice of two years. 
|318. Nicanor, refusing to free Athens, seized the 
citadel and the Pireus. He was assisted 
by Cassander and the ficet of Antigonus 
against Polysperchon and his son Alexan- 
der. The Athenians put to death unjustly 
Phocion, their patriotic general and orator, 
and surrendered to Cassander, who gave 
the command of the city to Demetrius Pha- 
lereus. 
317. Olympias caused Arideus, brother of Alex- 
ander, to be put to death. 
316. Lue. Emilius, the dictator, put to flight the 
army of the Samnites. Olympias put to 
death by Cassander, who espoused Thessa- 
lonia, sister of Alexander. 
315. Quintus Fabius, the dictator, defeated the 
Samnites. Eumenes taken prisoner, and 
put to death by Antigonus. Pithon, in 
Mecia, shared the same fate. Autigonus 
entered Babylon. Seleucus fled to Ptole- 
my, who joined Cassander against Anti- 
gouus. Polyelitus, general of Seleucus, 
gained two battles; one by sea, the other 
by land. 
314. The Samnites defeated by the Roman con- 
suls, 
—— Caius Petelius Libon, dictator, took Nola. 
The war continued between Antigonus and 
Cassander. 
312. Seleucus Nicator, or the Conqueror, made 
himself master of Babylon, and soon after 
took the title of king of Syria. The Ro- 
mans continued the war with the Samnites 
under C. Junius Bubulcus, dictator. Ap- 
pius Claudius caused the Appian way to 
be made. Ptolemy subdued the Cyrenians, 
the isle of Cyprus, and assisted by Seleucus, 
seized Phenicia. In Sicily, Agathocles had 
raised bimself to the sovereign power. War 
between him and the Carthaginians. 
311. Cassander Lysimachus and Ptolemy made 
peace with Antigonus. Cassander put Rox- 
ana to death with her son, and usurped the 
Macedonian sceptre, 
310. The Tuscans vanquished, and €0,000 put to 
the sword by Fabius. 
—— Papisius made dictator. 
—— Agathocles defeated the Carthaginians in 
Africa 
—— New war hetween Antigonus and Ptolemy. 
Polysperchon levied troops under the name 
of Hercules, son of Alexander. Democracy 
restored in the government of Athens, 
309. L. Papirius, dictator, gained a considerable 
victory over the Samnites. Hamilcar de- 
feated and killed at Syracuse. Agathocles 
ip great danger from a mutiny among his 
soldiers in Africa. 
308. Fabius and Decius gained several victories 
over petty nations in Italy. 
—— The Carthaginians again defeated by Aga- 
thocles. 
307. The Samnites defeated by Fabius, and the 
Salentines by Volumnius. 
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